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the apartment into two equal portions, On one side of this fragile and fantastic 
boundary sat Lady Houndslow ; and beneath her was a magnificent copy of the 
Warwick vase, exquisilely wrought in tassive gold, and half filled with milk of 
roses, in which she bathed her feet ; while two of her maids knelt on either side 
of her, each holding a napkin-of the most costly fabric, and a beautiful moss 


BUTBRATT RB. 


GREECE TO THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 
{ By the author of * Lacon.”) 


— 


WRITTEN PREVIOUSLY TO THE SIEGE OF MISSOLONG@HI, 


Shall Europe sue to such as you 
For freedom or reform ! 

For such a gale you have not sail, t 
Nor ballast for the storm. t 


Imprison light in womb of might— 
Fetter the wave, the wind ; 

Then try your hand, with rope of sand, 
To manac!e the mind. 


Shall we, that broke the Persian's yoke, 
Let the fell Turk prevail ? 

First, drunk with blood be field and flood, t 
With carnage sick the gale. f 


that from it, he could only command a view of her ladyship's face, 
decked in his courthest trim; nothing abvut him was wrong, he looked ex- 


rose in its fullest bloom. 


“On the other side of the curtain sat Mr. Jargon, on a chair of suct. a height, 
He was 


remely elegant and handsome ; and his appearance and air were thoroughly in 
1armony with the place and the scene. 


“* Then what,’ said, pursuing her conversation, this modern Cleopatra, who 


was quite capable of emulating the extravagance of the ancient, and swallowing 
a pearl worth a province, fur the mere glory of the dissipation; * then, what, 
do you consider the two most perfect achievements of art!’ 


“*T apprehend,’ replied Jargon, in the sententious drawl of consummate self- 


complacency, ‘ | apprehend that the opera on a brilliant night, and a well-dressed 
woman in a well-appointed britska, merit this distinction 


But, the lady must 
ve alone, and lolling piquantly ; the scene, St. James's-street; the weather, 
ine; and the time, the London season; or half the effect will be lost. Have | 


answered well !’ 


Each bristled hill, Tyrten skill 
Shall rouse to deeds of fire , 

Each path hath her Leonidas 
To vanquish and expire. 


With bill and brand we'll waste the land, 


Though Tempe’s flowers should bless the bowers; 
And angels intercede. 


The Queen of Isles abhors your wiles, 
She boasts a patriot king : 

George lists from far your wordy war, 
And plumes his eagle wing. 


Each head ana hand throughout that land 
Are his by flood or field ; 

Their heart his throne, their love the zone 
That girds him as a shield. 


[ We have been favoured with the above communication by a friend who had 
been intimate with Mr. Colton, from earlier years. He has in his possession 
the documents prepared by the unfortunate gentleman himself for the publica- 
tion of his own life.-—London paper. } 


A SERENE WINTER'S NIGHT. 


How beautiful this night! The balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening's ear, | 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven's ebon vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 

Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which Love had spread, 

To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle bills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow, 

Yon darksome walls. whence icicles depend 

So stainless, that their white and glittering spears 
Tinge not the moon's pure beain , yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o'er the time-worn tower 

So idly, that wrapt Fancy deemeth it 
A metaphor of Peace,—all form a scene 

Where musing Sourrvupe might love to lift 

Her sou! above this sphere of earthliness ; 
Where Sivence undisturbed might watch alone, 
So cold, so bright, so sti]! !—_— 


—>— 
THE COQUETTE. 
By the author of ** Miserrimus.”’ 3 vols, London, 1834. 

Mr. Reynolds having been advised, he informs us, by one of his critics to 
quit German adsurdities and turn into the paths of pleasantness and peace, has 
endeavoured in these volumes to follow the advice. Instead, therefore, of ma- 
niacal horrors and extravagant delusions, we have in this work a novel of the 
very lightest and jeast real description that can well be imagined. Like the 
Keepsake, in which so many gaudy names float on the surface somewhat as arti- 
ficial flies glitter in the sun to fascinate the unwary fish that lie in the dark re- 
cesses beneath, this novel is a grand procession of fine names. The fashiona- 
ble world is reflected in it after a style approved of by the booksellers at the 
west end, but scarcely by any body else. We must accept the novel as the 
first token of his convalescence : it bears the marks of returning health, but 
appears to have been written before the patient had recovered his strength. 
There are numerous evidences of power in the work, but they are lost amidst | 
a glare of tinsel and broeade. 

Mr. Reynolds may, perhaps, remind his critics of the story of the drammer, 
who, while he struck high or low, could not please the soldier he was flogging. 
But he may rely upon it, that flying from one extreme to another is not the way 
to meet the reasonable objections of readers who desire in these fictions an im- 
print from nature. The happy mean lies between Miserrimus and the Coquette. 
We would have the author cultivate it, for he possesses, in no slight degree, the 
elements of success 

We will exhibit Mr. Reynolds in a scene which has cost him great pains— 
one of his most expensive faskionable views. The locale is the toilette of a 
woman of ton. 

“ Opposite to the central window, in a spacious recess, stood her ladvship's 
bed; of which the canopy, and draperies, were of a beautiful, pale, rose-co- 
loured silk, trimmed with golden fringe. All the hangings in the room, too, 
were of this hue; and from them was reflected and diffused the softest light 
imaginable, and the one most favourable to female beauty. Within the recess, 
the entire wall was lined with one single plate of glass of an enormous magni- 
tude ; which, as she lay in her bed, her inquisitive ladyship, by pulling a golden 
cord, could so adjust, as to make it exhibit a representation of all that passed 
in the extensive promenade beneath her window. 

“In the centre of the chamber stocd her toilet, of which all the appurtenan- 
ces were of massive gold, and the majority of them fashioned into forms some- 
what superior to the usual standard of our jewellers’ taste. On another table 
of the richest ormolu, and of which the summit was one unequalled slab of ma- 
lachite, were an ewer and vase likewise of gold. 

“In other parts of the room was scattered every possible species of decora- 
tive furniture. Chairs of the most expensive and fantastic form and material ; 
Babl, Reisner, and Maryueterie tables, covered with a thousand costly trifles ; 
cabinets of the time of Louis the Fourteenth, élaborately inlaid with every va- 
riety of figure; magnificent Italian bronzes; old Sevres china; and some of 
the choicest specimens of the workmanship of Benvenuto Cellim 

‘* Across the chamber, about three feet above the floor, was thrown a silken 
cord in such a state of tension, that it described a perfect level along its entire 

length ; over it was hung a silken drapery, also of rose culour, which Jay in rich 
folds upon the ground, and extended from one wall w the other; thus dividing | 


P.B. Suetrey. 


of ny meaning 
+ } rw ’ ee > 
Ere it the foe shall feed; works of art would not show well upon her 
building a woman with pads 
could not deceive me, or make me take the fiction for the reality.’ 


creates ! 
| posite side think of my appearance ’'—When I stand in the ball-room, gazed 


| ‘you say so, but how do I know that you speak what you feel? 


“* So well, that lam now about to put another question to you. Pray, 


which do you consider the must consummate and elaborate work of art, the la- 
dy, or the carriage !’ 


“* Nay, now you are malicious; I deprecate such perverse misconstructions 
The lady must be naturally graceful and symmetrical, or the 
I do not believe inthe system of 
At least, | am sure the most practised architect 


“* Dangerous creature! [ shall be obliged to strip you of your privilege of 


the entrée or, at least, restrict it to the boudoir, if you thus penetrate all the se- 
crets of the sex.’ 


“* You say that pour badiner :; with such a figure, and such a face, you stand 


even above suspicion.’ 


** Adéle, draw the mirror before me.’ The order was obeyed, and her lady- 


, ship gazed languishingly at ber reflection 


‘**My friend,’ she continued, sentimentally, ‘to you, to whom I can speak 
with the most implicit confidence, I will communicate some of my secret mis- 
givings. How dol know that I am beautiful ’—Don't interrupt me.—The vwi- 
sion in that mirror presents to me a brilliant complexion and symmetrical fea- 
tures. But, is that preof!'—How do I know the impression which the reality 
When I sit in my box at the opera, what does the stranger on the op- 


upon from every direction, how may | even guess at the effect I produce '—I 


| cannot see the turn of the neck, J cannot see the fall of the back, except through 
| the medium of a double reflection in the eternal mirror, and then only in all the 
formality of an artful position, how, then, I repeat, can I even guess at their 


effect in moments when one is unconsciously natural~in moments of energetic 
action, or of elegant occupation '—Oh, these thoughts make me very unhappy "’ 
and she assumed an air of interesting despondency, while she continued to fix- 
edly gaze on the mirror, and feast her eyes with the spectacle it presented. 

“+ Dear Lady Houndsiow,’ said Jargon, soothingly and pathetically, ‘how 
can you, with your strong mind, permit yourself to entertain such gloomy fan- 
cies |’ and he added, passionately, * You know that I and the whole world be- 


| lieve you to be the perfection of beauty !’ 


“+ Yes,’ replied her ladyship, still afichant the plaintive and the piteous ; 
Oh, you'll 
Alas! 


* By all the vows that men have ever broke, 
Jn number more than women ever spoke,’ 


swear it’ 


a lover's oath does not bring conviction to my mind. The perjuries of men are 
innumerable, an angel would grow gray ere he could write them down. An 


oath is like that reflection, intangible!" and she paused a moment to minauder | 


and attitadinize before the glass: then continued, ‘ Now, I desire “a thick, cor- 
porea) proof ''—a solid, actual proof; one that I can handle, one that convinces 
both the eyes and the touch. Alas, [ cannot obtain it! I look at my mirror, 
but how do I know it reports the truth? Often and often, have I done as T do 
now, advanced my hand into contact with its surface, and a critical eye like 
mine can always discover a difference between the image and the reality 
Sometimes the glass imparts a shade of green, sometimes of pink ; sometimes 
it enlarges, sometimes diminishes; but it always alters. It is this misrepresen- 
tation which renders me so painfully doubtful as to the actual effect of my face 
and complexion. Nobody hut myself can tell how I have laboured to procure a 
correct mirror. What a desideratun! And,’ she continued witha sigh. ‘I ne- 
ver shall be happy till I attain it! AmT beautiful, or am I not beautiful, that is 
the question '’ and she sank into a reverie. 


“<*Tf miladi will permit me to speak,’ said Mademoiselle Adéle, in French, | 


‘T should say, thatif she could but know the reputation she possesses in France, 
she would no longer doubt. Even to the Pyrenees extends the fame of the 
beautiful Anglaise.’ 

‘** Miladi is more beautiful than the sun!’ ssid Mademoiselle Desirée, boldly. 

““* And what a complexion !" exclaimed Mademoiselle Adéle, aproaching the 
rose to her face; ‘look, miladi, in the glass, and see how it fades before your 
cheek '’ 

“* And what a brow!’ continued Mademoiselie Desirée, producing a slab of 
marble of a snowy whiteness and purity, and, placing it in contact with her mis- 
tress’ forehead, then thus eloquently suared into the realms of trope, or rather 
into that figure which is denominated a catachresis ; ‘ Look, how its brilliancy 
is dazzled into obscurity by the beauty of miladi |’ 

“* And, ob, what feet!" cried they both, im chorus; ‘white, round, dim- 
pled, perfect in form as an infant's; they look as if they had never worn a 
shue '’ 

* Poor Jargon, who had hitherto been most unceremoniously excluded from 
bis share in the conversation, by the extraordinary volubility of miladi'’s two 
hand maids, who, to use a parliamentary phrase, had so completely ‘ got the ear 
of the house,’ that he could n4t find an opportunity of introducing even a sin- 


gle monosyllable, now rose, in the intention of inspecting the last subject of | 
their enthusiastic eulogiom ; bot her ladyship, with a gesture of dissent, gave | 


bim a little playful tap on the head; severe enough, however, to make him take 
refuge behind bis frail barrier, with all the grotesque celerity of Punch retreat- 
ing beneath a blow 


** And so, you are dumb. my preuz chevalier, my gallant. gay Lothario,’ said 


her ladyship, tauntingly ; ‘you cannot hazard a word in resolution of a lady's | 


doubts—cannot encourage her, thoogh she be humbled to the earth by a strong 
sense of her own unworthiness. I believe, ina moment of dejection and hu- 
mility. | aght commit suicide before your face, ere you would deign to say a 
sylisble to restore me to a proper self-valuation. Oh, don't reply—tI'm vexed 
with you—I'm tired of you, provoking creature !’ 

“ She now removed her feet fromthe vase, and Mademoiselles Desirée and 
Adéle proceeded to submit them toa gentle friction: then selecting eight of 
the purest ruse-leaves from the choicest blossoms on several plants, they insert- 
ed one between each of the ten toes of feet, which certainly were, to adopt 
their felicitous phrase, ‘white, round, dimpled, and perfect in form as an in- 
fant's 
“ Suddenly, her ladyship uttered a faint scream. 













































































“Oh, Barbarous'’ she exclaimed ‘Adele, Desiree, you excruciate me' 
Surely you are usiag the leaves of the holly, not the leaves of the rose; pos- 
tively, yoo have irremediably injured my foot.’ 

«The @ewbretics, in their dafence, exhibited the offending leaf 

“* Well,’ replied Lady Houndslow, ‘it aa rose-leaf, Ladmit; but, do you 


me 


not see that there is a crease in it! 
— oe 


ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THK PRESENT CENTURY 
Resumed from the Alltion of 16th November last. 

Musicians, both teachers and performers, are now a better educated clase than 
formerly, and, where they are not eminent for accomplishments, are, at least, 
persors of some reading 

Thus they have become emulous of sustaiming the character and estimation 
of their art; aod amongst the distinctions they claim for it, is, that music is an 
universal language. True; but with this grain of allowance,—that searcely any 
language is so liable to various interpretation , for the force, and even the direct 
and indirect meaning of that interpretation depends upon the talent and the pro- 
greasion of the performer’ We make this remark at the outset of our review of 
the unpulee of foreign example upon English taste and practice, because it may 
shrewdly be suspected that, with the exception of those compositions to which 
we have endeavoured, in foriner essays, to estgthlish the exclusive right uf our 
countrymen, every other species, little by little, though it must be admitted, very 
gradually, has been changed and wrought ito » comparatively new form in exe- 
cution. The powers of instramentalists and singers have been so greatly en- 
larged, that the very same notation receives @ totally different expression from 
the vigour, the velocity, and the facility of performance in the present age. This 
result has, indeed, been perceived by close and acute observers during 
the transition, but not perhaps universally, or even generally, Yet so it i; and 
we steadfastly beleve that the finest song, if it could be now sung by Parinell 
himself, in the manner he gave it when at his highest reputation,—we stead 
fastly believe that, aithough wu might touch the reflecting and sensitive part of 
his audience, it would nevertheless, be voted adu!! and inferior matter by the 
| public at large. The metamorphosis which has taken place is little, f at all, 
| short of the institution of a vew species of musical phraseology—the multipli- 
cation of notes, as well as the extremity of contrast. But the copiousness of the 
style of music, so to speak, 1s the capital mutation. Of this, English music, ngbt 
ly so called, is not susceptible Our improvement, (if improvement it may be 
termed,) together with our progression, is altogether owing to what we have 
\learned and imitated from foreign nations. Lf such adoptions betray a want 
| of invention, they at least manifest a laudable spirit of inquiry, and a liberality 
| which excepts not against the origin of good, come from wheresoever it may, 
| ‘The period when our inquiry must commence was mnarked by one striking and 
| importimt change,—the discontinuance of the Musici,——the school of singing, 
| from whence had been der.ved the purest expression and the strictest taste. The 
practice which devoted them to science bad been felt to be inboman, and was 
| proscribed; accordingly that melting, but effeminate, tenderness and pathos, 
| which were the characteristics of the old opera, were now to be superseded for 
levermore. With this race much of the delicacy and intense feeling of music 
| departed ; but strength, variety, and a manier sentiment succeeded. It is cu- 
| rious, however, to listento the admirers of this class of singers who, together 
| with those they admired, are now all nearly extinct. All of the past age whom 
we have ever heard speak of Pacchierotts, for instance, dwelt with enthusiasm 
on his praises, and on the effects he produced. Clementi, aot long before his 
death, acknowledged to the writer of this article bis obligations to this celebrated 
Musico in the fondest terms. He owed, be said, his expression, both in playing 
| aad composing, to having regarded attentively the expression of singers, and 
particularly to Pacehierotti, whose exquisitely expressive power always brought 
him to tears. The veteran amateur and critic, Lord Mount Edgecumbe, in many 
detached passages of his very unaffected and amusing little book, shows that he 
regrets the loss of this species of voice, and still more of the devotedness of the 
| Musico w their art, for he speaks of the change as an ‘acknowledged decline of 
singing in general ;"’ and says, directly after, ** that another cause bas certamly 
contributed to it, and that 1 the difference of the voices of the male performers, 
That the art has suffered in some particulars there can be no question, but it 
has, as undoubtedly. gained in others. ‘The limits which the contracted voices 
| of the artificial soprani set to composers have been broken down,—a mascu- 
line energy in execution, ornament, and declamation, has replaced their feeble, 
| though patheticand polished style. If not dissolved, we are raised as well as 
| moved, and altogether by luttier emotions, since we have had Tramezzani, Bra- 
ham. Garcia, aod Donzelli, for the beroes of the Italian stage. Each, however, 
had their beauty ; but homanity wili applaud the banishment of the barbarous 
| custom, and every heart will respond, Marchesi and Rubinelli had passed 
| away.—a very wretched successor in the person of Roselli had sunk unnoticed, 
| and the fame of the Italian opera had been supported by Mara, when, towards 
ithe close of the last century, Banti arrived, It has happened almost 
| invariably that the prima doona bas east the men into shadow, and thus the at- 
| tainments of ove performer have frequently been the substitute for an opera sup- 
ported in all parts by a tolerable quantity of talent. Such was eminently the 
| case when Banti appeared iv England, At solow an ebb was the King’s Thea- 
tre, that in “ Semiramide,” Roselli, and Rovedino, a coarse base raised intoa 
tenor, were her only support. Our olject, however, is not to give & history of 
the opera, but to mark the progress of art in this country as connected with fo- 
| reign professors. Banti was highly gifted by nature, indifferently trained in 
| science, She had the ninety-nine parts of the hundred,—a magnificent voice, 
| rich, powerful, and extensive. She had also that intuitive feeling that enters 
| with an energy. which commands the sympathy of others, into every minute 
| characteristic and capability of the music she sung, The extended range of 
| modern art almost demands of a singer, capecially ie | her struggle for emt- 
nence, a knowledge of the more mechanical branches o these Banti, who re- 
tained the coarseness of her early indigence, (she was a street singer.) could 
never be brought to submit. The attempts made to teach her even the rudiments 
of music failed; she could not be subjected to the labour. Her powers of per- 
ception and imitation she felt were equal to sustain her flight, and to them she 
trusted But though Banti was admired and followed, she did not enlarge the 
sphere of her art,—she maintained, “without co-rival, all her dignities,” but 
she did not add to them 

Up to this time, indeed, there had been few, if any, extravagancies* intro- 
duced. Composers bad been satished with comparatively plain notation, and 
rather sought to sdapt sound to sense than to enlarge the phraseology of music. 
A more striking proof, perhaps, of this adherence to the maxunes of seen 
schools can bardly be cited, than the fact that Grassini the female who followed 
Banti, and whose voice was 4 noble contr’ alto, obtained more fame by winging 
the exceedingly simple and plain air in“ Tl Ratto di Proserpine. Paga fui, ; 
than from all ber other efforts ‘This song contains very few notes, nO passages ; 
and its melody, though touching, requires infinite delicacy and truth of expres- 





* From the time of Pope Gregory the Great, each segeeasive 2G) Nascomaialned 
of innovations destructive of the purity of expression. Tt we J apps o 
ceeding’y @fhcult for the most cultivated and best taste ys decide, aftera pay 
the music of the past centuries, where the line should be te acne, ont a 
ornamental additions, but the varieties of performance. the mere mu phate 
of notes be any test, Rossin is the heaviest of all offenders. Bat pte, Gow’ - 
lowers and the world at large? Why, that he bas made music so anima not & 
| vented so novel, various, and lively a moe of expresmon, that he has rendere pr 
| ceding composers dull by comparison. The rea! truth is, that much beauty appertams 
} both to simple melody and florid com posilon. 
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sion to set it off. No one has ever attempted it with success, or, indeed, at all, 
since Grassint 

Bat a new era was about to commence 
King's Theatre, the most florid singer that had ever appeared ; Billington, also, 


Braham had been engaged at the 


was extolled for her furiture and prodigies of execution. But these were soon 
eclipsed by the volume, majesty, power, and daring of Madame Catalani, who 
came to this country in 1806 

This wonderful singer bas undergone the fate of al) greatness—to be as much | 
under as overrated. On ber firstarrival, she was esteemed above measore by | 
her admirers, and, indeed, by the public at large; for it was impossible to hear 
her without being struck by her rare powers, while, on the contrary, amongst 
scientific judges, especially thore of the old school, some affected to despise her 
attainments, and some really dud despisethem ‘The same discrepancies of judg- 
ment attended her throughodt ber whole career; and the feeling against her be- | 
came more general towards the end, because her inordinate desire of supremacy, 
and the means taken by those around her to keep ail rivals from her throne, were | 
of a kind to raise at once contempt and animosity. But let ue do ber justice, 
Her voice was of the finest description. When she first came to England, we 
find, upon consulting the written records we made on hearing her, that it had not 
that volume and ricliness it afterwards attained, and which gave a splendour to 
her performance no other singer could reach Her facility seemed prodigious ; 
and ber manner of executing passages common to other singers was esteemed 
to be novel and expressive. Her multiplication of notes wae at that day deemed 
astonishing , ber precision of intonation, and velocity in arpeggre vod passages 
of semitones, not less extraordmary. Shethen gave her Ornaments more sotto 
voce, wa mere subdued tone than had been customary. Such were the unpres- 
sivns she made on her first appearance. Afterwards, she cultivated a loftier ex- 
pression, and assumed with success the magnificence and grandeur for which 
nature had so nobly fitted ber. Nor was she less at home to the comic opera, 
Her Susanna, in * Le Nozze di Figaro,’ was enchanting alike for its delicate | 
yet decided humour and coquettry : ber Amalthea, in * I! Fanatico per la Musi- | 
ca,” was even more arch and captivating. Her person sustained her voice; for 
she was beautiful, commanding, and graceful beyond most women ; while every 
feeling was instantly betrayed, because her expression was impulsive, and as ir 
resistible to herself as to others. In a word, she threw her whole soul into her 
performance, aud consequently employed all her faculties with the earnestness 
and energy that belong to the inspirations of genius alone In ber later visits 
to England, more effort was visible, and she gave herself upto all sorts of styles, 
not omitting airs with variations, and English ballads. Aimongst the former, she 
gave Kove's violin sale (called Kode's variations); and amongst the latter, 
* Sweet Home ;” “ God save the King,” and“ Rule Britannia,” she sang with 
a degree of power and expression surpassing all others. But as money became 
the ruling temptation at Inst to those who were interested in her engagements, 
and as her passion for notoriety, rather than a just fame, was as inordinate as 
undiscrimimating, she was submitted to the degradation of singing between the 
play and farce at the English theatres, and thus was cruelly degraded from her 
proper level. How seldom it happens that good sense teaches great artists when 
and where to stop! 

But our business lies with the influence of her vast talents upon the art and | 
upon the taste of our countrymen ; and it will be found to reside rather in ad- | 
vancing their knowledge of what was possible than iu any positive improvement 
of style or manner, The leading fact is, that Catalani’s powers were above | 
imitation. ‘The splendour of her voice,—its force, richness, and flexibility.— | 
no one who was not as highly gifted by nature could hope to convey. But from 
Braham and Catalan, conointly, the English public first learned to accept sur- | 
prise in liew of the gratification of pure expression,—to tolerate extravagance, 





of whatsoever kind,—and to merge all reflective pleasure in the worder of the 
moment. There the deeper emotions were surcendered at once, and a lighter 
species of entertainment displaced that union of sentiment and sound which was 
directed to the nobler affections. A more important change in natural musical 
feeling could searcely be imagined; and the facility with which wt was accoin- 
plished declares that the transmutation of Englishmen, from a reflecting to an 
enjoying people, had alrealy gone far 

From our former essays, it will have been perceived and understood that the 
music of the country, strictly spexking, had bitherto been, as it were, a part of | 
the religion of the country. [1 was addressed almost exclusively to the Jofty or 
deep passions: even the operas of the anterior age, we bave shown, partook, in 
no sinall degree, of this grave and exalted character, from the cireumstance of 
the one great composer (Handel) having been alike engaged upon the drama and 
the oratorio. The part-music had also been derived from the church, through 
the several gradations of madrigals and giees. But these serious affections were 
almost at once removed by the more brilliant stimulant and marvellous attain- 
ments of these extraordinary musicians, for whose peculiar powers composers 
were engaged to write. 

The pleasures of music thus became those of amazement and physical satiety 
rather than of intellectual! satisfaction. In truth the intellect had lite (in so far 
as this style was concermed) todo with it. It is ano less curious particular, that 
the nobler efforts of both Brabham and Catalan, their oratorio singing and their 
songs of majesty, in the first burst of astonishment created by their power, fa- 
cility, and variety, were little thought of in comparison with the prodigies of 
execution. Thus the capital changes effected in the public judgment were the 
subsequent indiflerence to propriety and to the adaptation of sound to sense, and 
these induced the relish, the positive approbation of whatever extravagancies 
singers adventured to append to the sung. whatever transmutation of the original 
they chose tohazard. By such expedients, novelty was added to amazement, 
and the higher and more durable aflections dependent upon music were all sus- 
pended by the lighter, more poignant, and livelier impressions of the moment 
This, we repeat was the signal change. 

When we look over the mosic ebiefly preferred by Catalani, we are compelled 
to task our recollection for the manner of performing it, to enable us to discover 
what could be thecharm ‘The airsof Pueitta and Portogallo contain literally 
nothing in the way of execution thata scholar, the least advanced, would not 
easily perform. A future age will be even more perplexed to apprebend how 
Catalani raised to herself such a name, and was so celebrated as wel! as so much 
censured for her extravagancies, than we of thie day are puzzled to concetve 
the effects produced in their time by Farinelli and the singers of Handel's ope- 
ras, so mechanical and so dull do they seem to us beyond the mere simplicity and 
sweetness of the traits of melody. The secret, however, lies not in what we 
see in the notation, but in what we do not see; pot in the written, bat in the } 
unwritten embellishments, and in the fire, force, velocity, and feeling with which 
she gave every thing her volatile fancy imagined. ‘This distinction, indeed, 
constitutes the essential difference between the results of lwerature, painting, | 
and sculpture, and those of musie and the drama. In the former, every effect | 
is definite : it is submitted permanently to the fidelity of the understanding and 
the eye. In the latter, almost every thing depends upon the ability of the singer 
and the actor, and their graces of manner and emphasis die with them. It wil! 
be alike impossible to transmit to posterity any just notion of Mrs. Siddons’ 
reading the letter in * Macbeth,” or her management of the banquet scene, and 
the high expression of Catalani in * Vittima sventurata,” or her archness, gaiety, 
and power in the duet of Don Febro and Amalthea—* Con patienza ™ 

If our remarks are confined to the influence of female talent, it is because 
there were no men (Braham excepted) during this interval who gave any impulse 
to the art. Viganoni was elegant but feeble, and, indeed, he was declining at 
the commencement of the period we have undertaken to illostrate. Tramez- 
zani attracted a good share of admiration, but it was rather as an actor, and for | 
his personal graces, than as a singer. His voice was limited, his style without 
any particular distinction, yet bis manner was energetic and sensitive ; and al- 
though Mozart had, in his operas, given such prominence to the bass,* nosinger 
of that class had yet appeared to exalt the character of that species of voice to 
the degree it has since attained. Morelli and Naldi were considered to be excel- 
lent comic actors, but thus must end their praise, as the one was coarse and the 
other nasal. The improvement, therefore, was only that of the general pro 
gression of the science during the long interval that succeeded. It is, however, 
worthy observation, that the ascendancy of one singer (Catalani) would stop the 
carec: a composer like Mozart. She disliked to sing his music from its ryth- 
mical and chaste character, and it was not until the decline of her dominion that 
Mozart was allowed in this country the natural splendours of his genius. 


The transition which the construction of the opera was now undergoing from | 
its two long preserved distinctions, serious and comic, into a mized domestic 
character, has been ascribed to the decline of the art of singing and the absence 
of fine voices of every species. To this the noble critic we have before cited 
attributes the change of dialogue conducted by recitative inthe elder dramas into 
the cuncer.ed pieces of the more modern _ And there appears to be some rea- 
eon in the re-action of this construction of opera upon the singers, who are cer- 


* Lord Mount Edgecumbe is right is his conjecture, that Mozart was led to his ap- 
parent preference of the bass over the tenor m “Il Don Giovanm ” and “ Le Nozze 
di Figaro,” by writing for a particular singer, Figaro was composed for Bennuc: 
Kelly relates the following interesting anecdote of the first rehearsal :-—“* Mozart was 
on the stage with his crimson pelisse and gold laced cocked hat, giving the time of the 
music to the orchestra. Figaro’s song. “ Non pru andrai far fallone »moroso,’ Ben- 
nuci gave with the greatest admiration, and power of voice. Iwas standing close to 
Morart, who, sotte woce, was repeating Bravo! bravo! Benouci; and when Ben- | 
nuci came to the fine passage ‘Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla gloria miliar® which he | 
gare out with stentorian lunge, the effect was electricity itself, for the whole of the per- 
formers on the stage, and those in the orchestra, as if actuated by one feeling of de- | 
light, veciferated ‘ Bravo! bravo! Maestro. Wiva, vive, grande Mozart.’ Those in 
the orchestra I thought would never have ceased applauding, by be ating the bows of 
their violins against the music desks. The little man acknowledged, by repeated ober 


sances, hie thanks for the distinguished mark of enthusiastic applause bestowed upon | 
hum.”’— Kelly's Remumacences, 


| took their turns with others of less note and inferior genius ; but there could 
, be said to be no visible movement erther in the arte del canto or in compo- 


| her ever realising even tolerable exce!lence 


| She, however, discovered a means (or, atleast, used it more visibly and more 


| notes of the falsette and of the chest voice 


are formed by the commixture of the head and chest voice, in a manner so artful, that 
| 
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tainly brought less prominently forward where concerted pieces form the greatest | 
portion of the piece. 





plainess and strength which belong only to absolute simplicity. But when it j 


considered how far the public taste had been vitiated by Catalani, and how far 


But if we thke a more comprebensive view of the stage, it will be perceived } the love of volatile execution was still to be sustained by the enchanting 
that similar changes have been gradually going on both in the ballet of action facility of Sontag,—a star which rose soon after in our horizon,—it wil] 


_ and the drama, properly so called. ‘I'he great Noverre, so highly commended by | 


Arteaga, and so extolled throughout Europe, stooped even in his lofty course, 
and gave the firet example, in his ballet of “ The Deserter of Naples.” He 
conceived the justidea, that the natural affections would produce a deeper and | 
more heartfelt interest than the heroes of the Iliad, or even the deities of the 

classical mythology. The example spread, and tragedy was brought down to | 
ordinary life.” Upon our own stage instances now multiplied in ali the three | 
species, and the discovery was adopted and established. |t was, indeed, amougst | 


| the effects of the general progression, and belongs to the intellectual couver- | 


sion we have su often observed and alluded to. The deeper and more sub- 
lime yielded to the lighter and livelier emotions ; it affected not only the con- 
struction of the music of the stage, but of music universally. 

This little-varying state of things continued for an interval of considerable 
duration, though singers of great merit arrived. Fodor, Camporese,t Ronzi de 
Begnis, Caradori, and Colbran, deserve special regard as artistes of great 
natural and acquired talent. The operas of Mozart, Cimarosa, and Zingarelli, 


sition till the rise of Rossini and the appearance of Madame Pasta,—two 
events which have materially altered the taste, not of the English alone, but of 
the world 

The perfection at which this great artiste (and to no singer can the term be 
with such strict propriety applied) has arrived, is one of the strongest proofs of 
the force of genius and industry over natural! disqualifications that vocal science | 
has ever exhibited. About the year 1815 or 1816, she was in this country, bear- 
ing her maiden name of Neri, and, without the slightest disparagement, she | 
could not bé esteemed above the third rank. So little promise, indeed, was 
there attached to her performance, that no expectation could then be formed of 
Her voice was harsh, rough, and 
unequal; her intonation imperfect beyond endurance, especially as it was 
balanced by no equivalents of expression. Some few years after she re-appear- 
ed a star of the first magnitude—a great singer, a greater actress. We shall 
refer those of our readers who wish to enter minutely into the scientific character 
aud details of Pasta’s singing, to the extended description in Stendhal's ** Vie 
de Rossini,” and the * Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review.” It will be 
sufficient for our purpose to lay in the grander outlines 


The extreordinary distinction which has raised her to such eminence—making 
the first and most necessary allowance for her intellectual superiority, anda 
sensibility to musical and passionate effects of extraordinary delicacy—bher 
peculiar distinction, we say, sprang from, nay, even now resides, in the very im- | 
perfection, as it would have been previously considered, of her voice. Hitherto | 
equality and uniformity of vocalization, the homogeneity of the tone, had been 
deemed to be the supremest quality which instruction could bestow. For this 
the young artist toiled through the most tedious of al! practice; but such 
equalization was impossible to Pasta. Her organ was naturally a mezzo soprano 


successfully than any other singer) of attaining three different registers. By 
this expedient, in addition to an uncommon extent of compass, she attained a 
power of diversifying the tone according to the emotion she wished to express. 
Her lower notes were by nature husky. We have known instances where the 
practice indispensable to obtain sounds so low in the scale has polished away this | 
roughness :4 but Madame Pasta voluntarily retains it, and, in the darker passions | 
uses it with prodigious effect ; the middle of her scale was also by nature the 
best, that is, the most powerful and richly-toned portion. The same skill and 
perseverance which directed her to apply to the most useful ends the formation 
of these notes of her scale, enabled her to cultivate her falsetto, or head voice, 
up to an equally rare perfection. M.de Stendhal! appeare to be unacquainted 
with the fact, that itis by ¢hree registers that Pasta’s voice is formed ; he there- 
fore adopts the common division into two, the chest and the head voices. But 
having explained the distinction we cannot describe in better terms than he has | 
employed the manner and the effects produced by the artiste, whose empire over 
her hearers is so certain and so absolute; we shal! therefore translate two or | 
three passages of his work. 
“Tt is with astonishing skill,” he says, ‘‘that Madame Pasta unites her head | 
and chest voice , she displays the supremest art in the variety of agreeable and | 
exciting effects which she produces by this combination. In the twinkling | 
of an eye, she heightens or alters the colouring of a phrase of melody, by | 
introducing her falsette, even in the middle of her scale, or by using alternately 
She employs this expedient with 
the same facility of blending in the middle as in the highest notes of the chest 
voice 4 | 
* The head voice of Madame Pasta has a character almost entirely opposite to | 
her chest voice. It is brilliant, rapid, pure, flexile. and of an admirable lightness. | 
In aglescending passage, she possesses the power of attenuating the tone to such 
an inconceivable degree, that the existence of any sound becomes almost a mat- | 
ter of doubt 
“Such refinement of colouring, such powerful and varied means, are neces- | 
sary to Pasta, to give expression to the forcible conception that is peculiar to her, | 
—a conception always just, and which, though modified according to the rules of 
the beau tdeal, is always full of that fiery energy and extraordinary power which 





| electrifies a whole audience. But what art must this gifted singer have ac- 


quired, what study must it have cost her to attain the power of producing such 
sublime effects from means so directly opposite !** 

* This art continues daily to improve ; the effects it produces are proportion- 
ally surprising, and its power over the auditor must go on to increase, for the 
voice of Madame Pasta has now for some time past overcome all the physical 
obstacles that can be opposed to the attainment of musical perfection. She 
now seduces the ear of her enchanted hearers at the same time that she 
electrifies their souls ; in every new opera she swakens fresh emotions or new 
modifications of the same pleasure. She possesses the art of imparting a new 
musical colouring, not by the accentuation of words, or in her character of a 
great tragedian, but asa singer, and in characters which are to all appearance 
insignificant.” 


These were the qualities (both intellectual and oganic) which enabled Pasta 
to work the change she undoubtedly wrought in the public taste ; and it is one 
very beneficial, She has arrested the rapidity of the progression towards the 
substitution of notes—mere notes—for the sensible and expressive employment 
of sounds. Her use of ornament is comparatively restrained ; but -her graces | 
are, for the most part, the best adaptations of such passages tv the illusiration | 
of the passion. If she introduces a velata, it has all the analogies which the 
philosophy of the mind, as well as of the art. has determined are the vocal media 
of emotions, and which are common to the representation and the thing 
represented : ¢. g. rage, loud and vehement, exhibits its fury by rapid successions 
of intervals; love,—soft, tender, and pathetic,—hy sweet, protracted, and melt- 


| ing tones, or eppogiaturas. By such general laws her embellishments are 


governed, and though it requires a wide acquaintance with the art of gracing to 


| appreciate fully the invention, the delicacy, and the beauty of her choice of orna- 


ment, yet the impression, by which the million is governed, is always strong upon 
all who hear her. Her imagination. in a word, is as chaste as it is brilliant; her 
conceptions, as pure as they are sublime ; and her excellence consists in found- 
ing her fame upon the solid parts of the great style, yet adorning them 
to the exact degree where fine taste limits the application of such ermbroi- 
dery ° 


Thus, then, she brought us back to a purer expression, if not to that original | 


* Moore's “ Gamester” may be safely pronounced to be the most touching, the | 
most tre, and the most morally-effective play in the English language. 

1 Camporese was a gentlewoman in mind and in manner, but stil! unable to resist, 
at all times, the insolences to which her situation exposed her. At a rehearsal of 
“ Pietro (Ervemita,” she commenced the exquisite quartett “Mi manco la voce.” 
“ E vero,” whispered Mad. Ronzi, but loud enough for the bystanders to hear, which 
Camp rese instantly chasused by a box on the ear---"* Tantene animis ccelestibus 
ire 

t This imperfection was dignified, by her foreign admirers, by the phrase of “ sons 
vorlees,” which some of our English critics adopted in the term “veiled sounds.” The 
real truth is, her voice was husky, because these notes were beyond her fair compass. 
Genius converted this defect unto a beauty. 

§ Malibran is an example. Her father (Garcia) taught according to this method | 
of three registers, and where the chest wall bear it (which is perpaps not one out of 
a thousand) the best results follow. Where the chest is weak, it is not only fa‘al 
to the voice, but very likely to be so to life itsclf. The exhaustion of the pratice is 
dreadful 

\| The gentieman’s true name is Bey!e. 

© When the voice is trained to three registers, many notes of the middle portion 


the singer can at pleasure swell the tone to the full power of the natural, or 
attenuate it to the softest sound of the falsette—or thus use either quality: amost 
liquid and beautiful shake is attained upon parts of the scale, where the use 
of the falsette is searcely suspected. It is achieved by strengthening (through 
exercise) the lowest notes of the falsette; and, on the contrary, by weakening 
the highest of the natural voice. The singer becomes able totake the same three or 
four notes in either, and also in both mixed. This is what the French term la voir 
mirte 

+* The devoted friendship of the Chevalier Micheroux to Madame Pasta was of the 
highest advantage to her. This gentleman was a very fine accompanist, and his taste 
was exquisite, He watched Madame Pasta most attentively during her performance 


| in public and assisted her with his judgment in private. 


* Were we called upon toillustrate our assertions by any single instance we should 


| select her version of the entrata in “ Tancredi.” Nothing could be more powerfully 


| has betrayed me to disgrace and ruin ! 


fortune 
smile it off. 


hysterically. ‘And what if it is true,” she continued, 
—that my child—oh!—I could bear it all, if my poor Henry” 
| continued moving, without uttering any sound; and it was plain she had fainted 

I] bitterly regretted mentioning the subject ; but we had frequently talked about 
| other crotchets of Sir Henry’s by his lady's Ledside, without calling forth any 


searcely be denied that Pasta has at least stayed, if she may not have prevented, 
a complete revolution in the art.—[ To be conteued.] 
aa 
PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE LONDON 
PHYSICIAN. 
THE BAkONET’s wRipe.—Concluded from the last Allon. 

He paused fora mument, and turned over the leaves of bis manuscript, as if 
preparing to read from them. We al! looked and listened with unfeigned 
astonishment There was something about his manner that positively made me 
begin to doubt the fact of his insanity—and | was almost prepared to bear him 


| acknowledge that for some mysterious purpose or another, he had but been 


feigning madness. Lady Anne, pale and motionless as a statue, sat near bim 
her eyes riveted upon him witha dreadful expression of blended fondness, agony, 
and apprehension. 

“ Behold, then, in me.” continued Sir Henry, in a stern undertone—* an 
Imrostor. The world will soon ring with the story ; friends will despise me ; 
the House of Commons wil] repudiate me, relatives will disown me ; my wife 
eveu'’—raising his eyes towards her—* will forsake me. I am no Baronet”— 
he paused—he was evidently striving to stifle strong emotions—*: J have no 
right either to the tithe—which I have disgraced—the fortune which I have 
wantonly squandered—the hand I have dishonoured.”” His lips, despite his 
efforts at compression, quivered, and his cheeks turned ashy pale. 

** Bot I take God to witness, that at the time of my marriage with this noble 
lady,” pointing with a trembling hand to Lady Anne, “ I knew not what I know 
now about this matter—that another was entitled to stand in my place, and 
enjoy the wealth and honours—what—doves it not, then, confound you ail ?”"—~ 
he enquired, finding that we neither looked nor uttered surprise at what he 
said—* Nothing like agitation at the confession? Isit, then, no news? Are 
you all prepared for it’ Has, then, my privacy—my confidence—been violat- 
ed? How is this, Lady Anne?” he pursued, with increasing vehemence— 
* Tell me, Lady Anne, is it yow who have done this?” ‘The poor lady forced a 
faint smile into her pallid features—a smile as of fond incredulity. “Ha! 
cockatrice! away"—he shouted, springing from his chair, and pacing about 
the 1oum in violent agitation. Lady Aune, with a faint shriek was borne out of 
the room a second time insensible. 

“ Yes,”’ continued the Baronet, in a high tone, regardless of the presence of 
his keeper, whom his violence hurried back into the room, * that false woman 
She has possessed herself of my fatal 
secret, and turned itto my destruction !’— 

[Here he relapsed into extreme violence. } 

Mr. Courthrope caused Lady Anne and her sister, as soon as the former could 
be removed with safety, to be conveyed to his own residence, which they reach- 
ed, happily, at the same time that Mrs. Courthrope—one of Lady Anne’s inti- 
mate friends—-returned from the country, to pay her suffering relative every 
attention that delicacy and affection could suggest. What now was the situa- 
tion of this once happy—this once brilliant—this once envied couple! Sir 
Henry—in a mad-hovse; Lady Anne—heart-broken, and, like Rachel, “ re- 
fusing to be comforted!" All splendour faded—the sweets of wealth, rank, 
refinement, loathed! What a cos:mentary on the language of the Royal Suf- 
ferer in Scripture—‘* And in my prosperity, I said, | shall never be moved. 
Lord, by thy favour thou hast made my mountain to stand strong: thou didst 
hide thy face, and I was troubled.”’ [ Psalm, xxx. 6, 7.] 


’ 





The ravings of Sir Henry, on the occasion last mentioned, of course passed 
away from my recollection, with many other of his insane extravagances, till 
they were suddenly revived by the following paragraph in a morning paper, 
which some days afterwards | read breathlessly and incredulously. 


** We understand that the lamentable estrangement, both from reason and 


| suciety, of a once popular and accomplished Baronet, is at length discovered to 
| be connected with some extraordinary disclosures made to him some time ago 


concerning the tenure by which he at present enjoys al! bislarge estates, and the 
title—as it is contended—wrongfully. The new claimant, who, it is said, has 
not been long in this country, and is in comparatively humble circumstances, 
has intrusted the prosecution of his rights to an eminent solicitor, who, it is 
whispered, has at length shaped his client's case in a form fit for the investi- 
gation of a court of law; and a very formidable case, we hear, it is reported 
will be made out. If it should;be successful, the present unfortunate possessor, in 
addition te being stripped of all he holds in the world, will have to account for 
several hundredthousand pounds. ‘The extensive and distinguished connexions 
of Sir » have, we understand, been thrown into the utmost consternation, 
and have secured, at an enormous expense, the highest legal assistance in the 
country.” 

Wonder, pity, alarm, perplexity, by turns assailed me, on reading this extraor- 
dinary annunciation, which squared with every wor! uttered by the Baronet on 
the occasion I have alluded to, and which we considered the mere hallucination 
of amadman. Could, then, this dreadful—this mysterious paragraph—have, 





| any foundation in fact? Was it this that bad shaken, and finally overturned 


Sir Henry's understanding’ And did Lady Anne know it? Good God, what 
wasto become of them’ Would this forthwith become the topic of conversa- 
tion and discussion, and my miserable patients be dragged from the sacred 
retreats of sorrow and suffering, to become the subjects of general enquiry and 


| speculation ' Alas, by how slight a tenure does man hold the highest advan- 


tages of life! 

I had proposed calling at Mr. Courthrope’s that day, to see Lady Anne. I 
should possibly have an opportunity; therefore, of ascertaining whether this new- 
ly-discovered calamity constituted an ingredient of that * perilous stuff’ which 
weighed upon her heart. 

What an alteration had a fortnight worked on Lady Anne! In her bedchamber, 


| when T entered, were her sister, Lady Julia, Mrs. Courthrope, and her maid ; 


the latter of whom was propping up her mistress in bed, with pillows. - How 
wan was her once lovely face,—how wasted her figure! There was a tear- 
less agony in her eye, a sorrowful resignation in her countenance, that spoke 
feelingly the 

‘** Cruel grief that hack’d away Her heart 

Unseen, unknown of others!” 


** And what intelligence do you bring from Somerfield to-day, Doctor?” she 
whispered, after replying to my enquiries about her health. 

“TI have not seen him to-day, but I hear that he continues calm. His bodily 
health is unexceptionable.” 

Ts that a favourable sign?” she enquired faintly, shaking her head, as though 
she knew to the contrary 

“It may be, and it may not, according to circumstances. But how is your 
ladyship to-day '"’ 


“Oh, so much better! I really feel getting quite strong—don't you think so 


Jolia?” said the feeble sufferer. Lady Julia sighed in silence. 


“T shall be able to get about in a few days,” continued Lady Anne, “and 


| then—don't be so angry Jnlia!—once at Somerfield—I—I know I shall revive 
j again! I know I shall die if you do not give me my way.—Do, dear Doctor,” 


her snowy attenuated fingers gently seized and compressed my hand,—* do per- 


suade them to be reasonable! You can't think how they torment me about it! 
| —They don’t know what my feelings are’’—she could utter no more. I endea- 


voured to pacify her with a general promise, that if she would keep herself from 
fretting for a fortnight, and was then sufficiently recovered, I would endeavour 


| to bring about what she wished. 


“Poor Sir Henry,” said I, after a pause, addressing Lady Julia, “takes 


| strange notions into his head.”’ 


“Indeed he does!” she replied, sadly ; ‘what new delusion has made its 


appearance '” 


“Oh, nothing new ; he adheres to the belief that he is not the true Baronet ; 


that he has no title to the fortune he holds!” No one made any reply; and I 
felt infinitely chagrined and embarrassed on accountof having alluded toit. I 


mentioned another subject, but in vain 

* Doctor, you mast know it tu be true, that there is another who claims our 
!* whispered Lady Anne, « few minutes afterwards. I endeavoured to 
* You smile, Doctor ; but my poor husband found it no smiling.”"—She sobbed 
that we are beggars 
her lips 








affecting than her recitative, “* O Patria !”"—it had a masculine vigour that was irre- 
sistible. The middie movement, “* To che ascendi,” was no less vivid and beautiful 
for its passionate love, its valour, and its lofty imdignation. The last portion, “De 


anti palpiti,” embraced and reconciled the apparent impossibilities of the most touch- 


ing tenderness and the most brilliant execution, But our description is not exaggerated, 
as every auditor will acknowledge. Her transmutation of the latter movement, from 
exultant joy to entranced ecstacy, was at first indeed disputed—for it seemed dispu- 
table. But at length yodgment confirmed the award of impulse, and the head just 

what the heart could not avoid to feel. Pacini’s song from t* Niobe,” “ Ti soave e bel 


‘ontento,” is a splendid instance of the brilliancy of her powers—her use of distant 


intervals—her harmonic tones in the upper notes and her exquisite softness here shom 
out. Plain pathos, perhaps, was best exemplified in her “ Che faro senza Eurydice, 
andin Zingareili's more exquisite “*Ombra adorata.” 
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alar emotion on her part. No allusion of any kind had beensnce made | 
to the topics about which Sir Henry raved on the last occasion of Lady Anne's | 
seeing him, by any member of the family ; and I thought my mentionng it would 
prove either that Lady Anne was in happy ignorance of the circunsiances, OF | 
that they constituted a chief source of her wasting misery. The litter, alas! 
proved tobe the case! She lay for some minutes rather like a ddicate waxen | 
figure before us, than actual fles) and blood. Never did I see anyone fade so 
rapidly ; but what anguish had been hers for a long period! Ajd this poor 
wasted sufferer was relying upon being the narse of ber husband ina fortnight’s 
time! Oh, cruel delasion! I[ left her, apprehensive what whet matters as- 
sumed a more favourable aspect, a fortnight would see her more gan half-way | 
towards the grave. } 

“ Doctor,” whispered Lady Julia to me, as [ descended the stais “ have you 
seen that frightful paragraph in this day’s newspaper!” 

“Tf have, my lady—and” 

“So has my poor sister!’ interrupted her ladyship. “ We gnerally read 
over the newspapers before they are shewn to her, as she insists on seeing thei 
—but this morning it unfortunately happened that Sims took itup to her at 
once. Poor girl! she soon saw the fatal paragraph, and I thougt she would 
bave died.” 

“ Indeed—indeed, my lady, I never can forgive myself,” said ],wringing my 
bands. 

«Nay, Doctor, you are wrong. 
be talked to on the subject, but we dared not begin.’ 

** Pray. how long has her ladyship known of it!” 

“| believe about six months after Sir Henry became alarmed abit it ; for, at 
first, he disbelieved it, and paid no attention to it whatever. Je was never | 
aware, however, that she knew the secret source of his anxiety andiliness ; and 
as slie saw him so bent on concealing it from her, she thought itmore prudent 
to acquiesce. Faney, Doctor, what my poor sister must have suffeed! She 1s 
the noblest creature in the world, and could have borne that wherh has alinost | 
killed her husband, and quite destroyed his reason. People havenoticed often 
his strange manner; and circulated a hundred stories to the dis¢edit of both, | 
which Anne has endured without a murmur, often when her hart was near | 
breaking! Alas! I am afraid she will sink at last!’ She hurred from me, 
overcome by her emotions, and I drove uff, not much less oppressed myself 

During the next few weeks, I visited, almost daily, both Sir Heiry and Lady 
Anne. It was a dreadful period for the former, whose mulady bnke out into 
the most violent paroxysms, rendering necessary restraints of a ver! severe cha- | 
racter. Whocould have believed that he was looking on the once ga’, handsome, 
accomplised, gifted Baronet, in the howling maniac, whom I once o twice shud- 
dered to see chained to a staple in the wall, or fastened down on \n iron-fixed 
chair. his head close shaven, his eyes bloodshot and staring, his mouh distorted, 
uttering the most tremendous imprecations ! | cannot describe the enotions that 
agitated me as I passed from his frightful figure, to the bedside of he peaceful, 
declining sufferer, his wife, buoying her up from time vo time with accounts of 
his improvement! How I trembled as I told the falsehood ! 

Sir Henry’s bodily health continued to improve ; lis flesh remained firm ; the 
wilder paroxysms ceased, and soon assumed a mitigated form. Inuis eye was 
the expressivn of settled insanity! I confess I began to think, vith the ex- 
perienced Dr. Y . that there was little reasonable hope of reovery. His | 
case assumed a different aspect almost daily. He wandered on from delusion to 
delusion, each absurder than the other, and more tenaciously retaind. On one 
occasion, after great buisterousness, he became suddeuly calm, callei for twenty 
quires of foolscap, and commenced writing from morning to night without in- | 
termission, except for his meals. This, however, remained with hin for nearly | 
three weeks ; and the result proved to be a speech for the House oi) Commons, 
vindicating his alledged ill-treatment of Lady Anne, and his claim to his title 
and estates! It mustwyhave taken nearly a fortnight to deliver! He insisted 
on his keeper, a very easy-tempered phiegmatic fellow, hearing hm read the 
whole—good occupation for a week—when the Baronet tired in the mddle of his | 
task. He always paused on my entrance ; and when J once requeted him to 
proceed in my presence, he declined, with agreat air of offendeddigiity. I se- 
veral times introduced the name of Lady Anne, curious to see its dlect upon 
him ; he heard it with indifference, once observing, “ that he had fomed a plan 
about her which would not a little astonish certain persons.” I repreented her 
feebleness—heremaciation. He said coldly, that he was sorry for it, tat she had 
brought it upon herself, quoting the words, ‘* Thus even-handed juaice,” &c 
He adopted a mode of dress, that was remarkably ridiculous, and oftet provoked 
me to laughter, in spite of myself—a suit of tightly-fitting jacket and pantaloons, 
made of green baize, with silk stockings and pumps. His figure was very ele- 
gant and well-proportioned, but in this costume, and with his hair cutdose upon 
his head, looked most painfully absurd. THis was Sir Heary Harleigh, Baronet, | 
M. P. for the county of . husband of the beautiful Lady Anne 
master of most accomplishments, and owner of a splendid fortune. Thus | 
habited, I have surprised him, mounted on a table in the corner of his room, | 





, 


I am glad you have broken the ice; she must | 











haranguing his quiet keeper, with all the vehemence of parliamentary oratory ; | | 


and on my entrance, he would sneak down with the silliest air of schoolboy | 
shame! He became very tractable, took his meals regularly, and walked 
about in a secluded part of the grounds, without being mischievous, or attenpting 
to escape. And who shall say that he was not happy! Barring a degradatin, | 
of which only others were sensible, what had he to trouble him? Where, in| 
this respect, lay the difference between Sir Henry, wandering from delusion to | 
delusion, revelling in variety, and the poet, who always lives in a worldof| 
dreams and fancies all his own. 

And Lady Anne—the beautiful—the once lively Lady Anne—was drooping 
daily! Alas, in whata situation were husband and wife! I could not help 
likening them to a nuble tree, wreathed with the graceful, the affectionate ivy, 
and blasted by lightning—rending the one asunder, and withering the other. 
For so in truth it seemed. Lady Anne was evidently sinking un’er her sor- 
rows. All the attentions of an idolizing family, backed by the fond sympathies 
of * troops of friends "—even the consolations of religion—seemed alike um- 
vailing ! 

The reader has not yet, however, been put into distinct possession of the 
cause of all this devastation. 

It seems that shortly after his marriage, his solicitor suddenly travelled to the 
Continent after him, to communicate the startling—but in the Baronet’s esti- 
mation ridiculoas—intelligence, that a stranger was |Aving claim to all he had in | 
the world, of title and fortune. The lawyer at length returned to Englan, | 
over-persuaded by the Baronet, to treat the matter with contemptudus indiffe- 
rence ; and nothing further was in fact heard for some months, till, soon after 
Sir Henry’s return, he received one evening—at his club—a circumstance 
which | have before said appeared to confirm certain speculations then afloat— 
a long letter, purporting to come from the solicitor of the individual preferring 
the fearful claim alluded to. It stated the affair at some length, and concluded 
by requesting certain information, which, said the writer, might possibly have 
the effect of convincing his client of his error, and conducing to the abandon- 
ment of his claim. This shocking letter at length roused the Baronet from his 
lethargy. Several portions of it tallied strangely with particular passages in 
the family history of Sir Henry, who instantly hurried with consternation to his 
solicitor, by whom his worst apprehensions were aggravated. Not that the law- 
yer considered his client's case desperate; but he at unce prepared his agitated 
client for a long, harassing, and ruinous litigation, and exposure of the most 
public nature. It cannot be wondered at that a sense of his danger should 





| him for a suitable reception of bis lady. Dr. Y 


| chamber, dressed, alas, with additional absurdity. 


| Dr. Y 


| are offended!” 


| reply?” 


Soe Atvion. 


we were all inexorable. During a month's interval, however, very greatly | 
to my surprise and satisfaction, her health sensibly improved. We had con- 

trived to sume extent to occupy her attention with agreeable pursuits, and bad 

from ume to time southed her with good accounts of Sir Henry. Her little | 
son, too—a charming creature—was perpetually with her; and bis prattle serv- | 
ed to amuse her through many a long hour. She was at length able to leave her 
bed, and spend soveral hours down stairs; and under such circumstances, she re- 
newed her importunities with better success. I promised to see Sir Henry, and 
engaged to allow her an interview, if it could be brought about safely. In or- 


| der to ascertain this point, | called one day upon the Baronet, who still continued | 


at Somerfield House, though several of bis relatives bad expressed a wish that 
he should be removed to private quarters. This, however, I opposed, jointly 
with Dr. Y——, till the Baronet had exhibited symptoms of permanent tran- 
quillity. 

Dr. Y greatly doubted the pradence of the step we were about to take ; 
but we were too far committed with her ladyship to recede, I grew alarmed, 
on returning home, with the apprehension of her mere presence —however cali 
ly she might behave—stirring up slumbering associations in the mind of ber 
husband, that might lead to very unpleasant results. However, there was noth- 
ing for it but to await the experiment and hope for the best 

he following morning, I called on her ladyship about eleven o'clock, and 
found her dressed and waiting. Out-door costame seemed as if it did not be- | 
come one so long an invalid. She jooked flushed and feverish, but made great 
effurts to sustain the appearance of cheerfulness. She told me of her hearty 
breakfast—and spoke of her increasing strength. She could almost, she said, 
walk to Somerfield. Lady Julia trembled, Mrs. Courthrope was deadly pale, 
and I felt deeply apprehensive of the effect of the coming excitement upon such 
shattered nerves as those of Lady Anne. 

Into the roomy carriage we stepped, about half-past eleven. The day was 
bright and cold—the air, however, refreshing. As we approached Somerfield, 
it was evident that but for the incessant use of her vinaigrette, Lady Anne 
must have fainted. We were all silent enough by the time we reached the 
gates of Dr. Y ‘s house. Lady Anne was assisted to alight, and, leaning 
on my arm and that of her sister, waiked up with tottering steps to the house, 
where Mrs. Y received her with ail respectful attention. A glass of wine 
considerably reassured the fainting suflerer, and while she paused in the draw 
ingroom to recover ber breath, I stepped to the Baronet’s apartment to prepare 
informed me that Sir Hen- 
I] found him pacing slowly about his 
In vain, | found, had both 
and his keeper expostulated with him: they found that nothing else 
would keep him in humour 

{The interview then took place, the Baronet insisting on his “ secretary” be- | 
ing present to take down the conversation. } 

** Harry, dearest Harry,” at length she murmured, stretching her trembling 
arms towards him, as if inviting him to approach her. Sir Henry with a polite 
but distant air, took off his cap for a moment, and then carefully replaced it, 
without making any reply. 

* Shall we take seats, Sir Henry 7?” I enquired 

** Yes—she inay be seated,”’ he replied with an authoritative air, folding his 














ry had been talking about it ever since. 





| arms, and leaning against the correr of the window, eyeing his lady with curious 


attention 

** Are you come here of your own free will!” said he calmly. 

“ Ves, Henry, yes,”’ she whispered. 

* Put that down,” said the Baronet, in an under tone, to his secretary (the 
keeper) 

‘Are you recovered !"’ 

**Quite, dearest!" replied his lady, faintly. 

* Pat that down,” repeated the Baronet, quickly, looking at hia “ secretary ™ 
ull he had writtenit. There was a pause. I sat beside Lady Anne, who trem- 
bled violently, and continued deadiy pale 

*T am sure, Sir Henry,” said 1, * you are not displeased at her ladyship's 
If you are not, do come and tell her so, for she fears you 
She grasped my fingers with convulsive eflorts, without at 
tempting to speak. Sir Henry, after an embarrassed pause, walked from where 
he had been standing, till he came directly before her, saying, in a low tone, 
looking earnestly into her countenance, ** God be my witness, Anne, I bear 


coming to see you! 


| you no malice; is it thus with you!” elevating his finger, and Jooking towards | 


his keeper, intimating that he was to take down her reply—but none was made 
He dropped slowly on one knee, drew the glove off his right hand, as if going 
to take hold of Lady Anne’s, and tenderly said, * Anne, will you give me po 
There was no madness in either his tone or manner, and Lady Anne 
perceived the alteration. 


‘Harry! Harry! Dearest! my love!” she murmured, suddenly stretch. 


| trusting to the good effects of a total change of scene and of faces 


| ducted from Somerfield without an effort at « omplaint 
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with the establishment, as well as a sweep of fine ecenery in the distance. Ina 
bower, a little to our right, was placed a band, who were playing very affectingly 
various pieces of brilliant military mesic: By my direction, privately given be- 
forehand, they suddenly glided, from abotd march, into a concert on French 
horns. Oh, how exquisite was that soft melancholy wailing melody! The hoar— 


' the deepening gloom of ev ening—the circumstances—the persons— were all in 
mournful keeping with the mosic to which we were listening in subdued silence. 


Lady Anne's tears stole fast down ber cheeks, while her eyes were fixed with 
sad exrnestuess upon her hasband, who sat in a lowchair, a little on ber left hand, 
his chin resting on the palin of his hand, gazing with a melancholy air on the 
darkening Scenery without Occasicnally | heard Lady Anne stroggting to 
subdoe a 80b, but unsoccessfully. Another, and another, and another forced its 
way—and LT trembled jest her excitement should assume a more violent form 

1 saw her, almost unconsciously, lay het hand pon that of the Baronet, and clasp 
it with convulsive energy. So she held it for some moments, when the nadman 
slowly turned round, looking her fully in the face; bis countenance wnderwent 
a ghastly change, and fixing on her an eve of demoniac expression, he slowly 
rose in his seat, seeming, to my disturbed fancy, an evil spirit called up hy the 
witchery of music, aud sprung outof the room. Lady Anne, with a faint groan 

fel! at full fength upon the floor; her sister, shric king wildly, strowe to raise ber 
in vain; TF burried after the madman, but finding his keeper was at his heels, re- 
turned. I never can forget that dreadfal « vening! Sir Henry rushed oat of the 
house, sprong at one Sound overa high fence, and sped across a field, amidet 
the almost impervious gloom of evening, with step» such as those of the mon- 
ster of Frankenstein. His keeper, with all bis efforts, could not gan open him 

and sumetimes altogether lost sight of him. He followed bim for ue arty two 
miles, aud at length found that he was overtaking the fugitive When he had 
come up within a yard of him, the madman turned round unexpectedly, strock 
his pursuer a blow that brought him to the ground, and immediately scrambled 
up into & great elm-tree that stood near, from amidst whose dark foliage he wae 
heard howling in 4 terrific manner; anon, there was a « rashing sound amongst 
thebranches, as of « heavy body falling through them, and Sir Henry lay stun- 
ned and bleeding upon the ground — Fortunately the prostrate keeper hed called 
out loudly for assistance as be ran along ; and his vovwe attracted one or two of 


} the men whom | had despatched after him, and between the three, Sir Henry 


was brought home again, to all appearance dead) An ennnent surgeon in the 
neighbdurhood was summoned in to his assistance, for I could not quit the 
chamber of Lady Anne 


I cannot—I need not—dwell upon the immediate consequences of that ead 
night. Suffice it to say, Sir Henry was found to have received seve re, but not 
fatal injury, which, however, was skilfully and successfully treated; but be lay in 
a state of comparative stupor for nearly a week, at which pe’ hie mental ma- 
lady resumed its wildest form, and rendered necessary the severest treatment 
As for Lady Anne, her state became eminently a arming, and as soon as 
seme of the more dangerous symptoms had subsided, we determined on remov- 
ing her, at all hazards, from her present proximity to Su) Henry, to —= Hall, 
She had 
not strength enough to oppose our measures, but suffered herself to be con- 
I trembled to see an oc- 
casional vacancy in the expression of her eye; was it umpogsible that ber hue 
band’s malady might prove at length contagious! Many weeks pasred over ber, 
before Lady Anne exhibited the slightest signs of amendment. Her shocks had 
been toe numerous and severe—ber anxieties and agonies two long continued 
to warrant reasonable hopes of her ultimate recovery, At length, however, 
the lapse of friendly time, potent in assuaging the sorrows of mankind, the in 


| cessant and most affectionate attentions of her numerous relatives, were re- 


warded by seeing an improvement, slight though it was, The presence of her 
little boy powerfully engaged her attention. She would have him lying beside 
her on the bed for hours t gether, she spoke little to him, sleeping of waking ; 
but her eye was ever fixed upon his little features, and when she was asleep, 


| her fingers would unconsciously wreathe themselves amongst his flaxen curls 


About Sir Henry she made Jittle or no enquiry , and when she did, we, of course, 
put the best face possible upon matters. Her frequent efforts to see and con 
verse with him, had proved wofully and uniformly unsuceesstul ; and she seemed 
henceforth to give up the idea of all interference, with despair 

But the original, the diretul occasion of all this domestic calamity, must not 
he overlooked, ‘The contest respecting the titles and estates of Sir Henry went 
on as rapidly as the nature of the case would permit The vew claumant was, 
as I think J hinted before, a man of low station, he had been, I believe, a sort 
of slave-driver, or factotum, on a planter’s estate in one of the West ludia 
islands: and it was whispered thata rich Jew had been persuaded into such 


) coufidenee in the man's prospects, as to advance bim, from time to time, on 


| 
| 


ing towards him her hands, and fell into his arms, where she lay for a while mo- | 


tionless 

** Poor creature! How acute her feelings are !"’ exclaimed the Baronet, calm- 
y. ‘ You should strive to master them, Anne, asIdo. I bear you no ill-will; 
I know you had provocation! How her little heart beats,”’ he continued, mo- 
singly. ‘* Why, she has fainted! How very childish of ber to yield so!” 

It was true; the unhappy lady bad fainted, and lay unconsciously in her hus- 
band’s arms. Her sister, weeping bitterly, rose to remove her; but the Ba- 
ronet's countenance became suddenly clouded. He allowed us to assist his la- 
dy, by removing her bonnet, but continued to grasp her firmly by the wrists, 


, 


staring into her face with an expression of mingled concern and wonder. Hibs | hoot 
| the other- 


keeper's practised eye evidently saw the storin rising, and came up to him 

“You had better let her ladyship be removed!"’ he whispered into his ear 
authoritatively, eyeing him fixedly, at the same time gently disengaging her 
arms from his grasp. 

* Well—be it so; I’m sorry for her; I've a strange recollection of her kind- 
ness: and is it come to this, poor Anne!" he exclaimed, Jremulously and 
walked to the farther window, where he stood with his back towards us, evi- 
dently weeping. Weremoved Lady Anne immediately from the rvuom ; and it 
was so long before she recovered, that we doubted whether it would be safe to 
remove her home that day. ‘ Well, as far as I am concerned,” thought I, as I 
bent over her insensible form, “this is the last time J will be a party to the 
torture inflicted by such a scene as this, though in obedience to your own 
wishes ! 

On regaining her room, I found Lady Anne had been relieved by a copious 
flood of tears. She continued weeping hysterically, and uttering wild ince- 
herencies fur some time, nor could the entreaties or commiserations of those 
around her, assuage her grief. When at length her paroxysm had abated, from 
exhaustion, she expressed a determination not to be removed from the house in 
which her unfortunate husband resided! It was in vain that we represented 
the peril with which such a resolution was attended, as well to herself as Sir 
Henry ; she was deaf to our solicitations, regardless of our warnings. She re- 
quested Mrs. Y to inform her whether their house was fully occupied; and 





occupying the whole of the left wing of the building, careless, she said, at 
what expense 
quisite arrangements were at once entered upon, and that very night she, with 


flicted husband. Every measure was taken to secure her from danger, and 
keep her as much out of Sir Henry's way as possible 
Nearly a month passed away without ber having been once in Sir Henry's 





prey upon his feelings, and give him that distarbed manner which occasioned 
the speculations, hints, and innuendoes, mentioned in an early part of this pa- 
per. He anxiously concealed from his lady the shocking jeopardy in which 
their all on earth was placed ; and the constant effort and constraint—the with- 
ering anxiety—the long-continued apprehensions of ruin—at length disordered 
and finally overthrew his intellects. What was the precise nature of his ad- 
versary’s pretensions, [ am unable to state technically. I understand it consist- 
ed of an alleged earlier right under the entail. To support this claim, every 
quarter was ransacked for evidence by his zealous attorney, often in a manner 
highly indelicate and offensive. ‘The upstart made his pretensions as public as 
possible ; and a most imprudent overture made by Sir Henry's solicitor, was 
unscrupulously—triumphant!y—seized upon by his adversary, and through his 
means at length found its way into the newspapers. The additional vexation 
this occasioned Sir Henry may be readily imagined; for, independently of his 
mortification at the circumstance, it was calculated most seriously to prejudice 
his interests; and when he kept ever before his agonized eyes the day of trial 
which was approaching, and the horrible catastrophe, he sunk under the mighty 
oppression. Lady Anne had, despite her husband's attempts at secrecy, fur 
some time entertained faint suspicions of the truth; but as he obstinately, and 


at length sternly interdicted any inquiry on her part, and kept every document | 


under lock and key, he contrived to keep her comparatively im the dark. He 
frequently, however, talked in his sleep, and often did she lie awake listening to 
his mysterious expressions with sickening agitation. 
and his lady, together with its occasion, were now become generally known ; 


and the crue! paragraph in the morning paper above copied, was only the precur- | 
sor of many similar ones, which at leugth went to the extent of binting. gene-! 


rally, the nature of the new claimant's pretensions, with the grounds of Sir 
Henry's resistance 

Recollecting the event of Lady Anne's last interview with Sir Henry, the 
reader may imagine the veration and alarm with which, at the time she imagin- 
ed I had fixed, I heard her insist upon the performance of my promise. Back- 
ed by the entreaties of her relatives, and my 
might attend such 4 step I positively refused It was in vain that she implored, 
frequently in an agony of tears, occasionally almost frantic at oar opposition— 


The illness of Sir Henry | 


conviction of the danger that 





company, or even seeing him, for more than a moment or two together; and, 
unlikely as it seemed, her health and spirits appeared rather to improve than 
| otherwise. At length, the Baronet, being taken in a happy mood, was informed 
| that she had long been a resident in Somerfield House, at which he expressed 
no surprise, and consented to her being invited to take tea in his apartment 
| He was very shy and silent during the interview, and seemed under constraint 
| till his guests had taken leave of him. Gradually, however, he grew recon- 
| ciled to their visits, which he occasionally returned—always accompanied by his 
secretary "—and took great pleasure in hearing the sisters play on the piano 
| He composed ‘verses, which they pretended to set to music ; he brought them 
| flowers, and received various little presents in return. For hours together he 
| would sit with them reading, and hearing read, novels and newspapers—and, in 
sbort, grew in a manner humanized again 
| How can I do justice to the virtues of his incomparable wife, or sufficiently 





| husband! Her only joy was to minister to his comfort, at whatever cost of 
| feeling, or even health, at all hours, in all seasuns; to bear with his infinite, in- 
congruous whims, perversities, and provocations ; to affect delight when he was 
delighted ; to sovthe aod comfort him ander al) hie imaginary grievances. Her 
whole thoughts, when absent from him, were absorbed in devising schemes for 
his amusement and occupation She would listen to no entreaties for cessation 
| from her ansious labours ; no persuasions, no inducements could withdraw her 
even for a moment from the dreary scene of her husband's humiliation and de- 
gradation. Hail, woman exalted amongst thy sex! eulogy would but tarnish 
and obscure the honour that is thy due! 

All, however, was unavailing; the unhappy sufferer exhibited no symptom of 
| mental convalescence 
and obstinate than ever. He seemed to be totally unconscious of Lady Anne's 
being bis wife; he treated her, and spoke of her as an amiable companion, and 
even made her Lis confidant 

I observed her narrowly. There was no tear in her eve—no florry of manver 
—no sighing: hers was the deep silent anguish of a breaking heart! 

On another occasion the party was sitting ina circle round the ample bow- 


| 


| other magnificent undertakings 


his personal security, the latge supplies necessary to prosecute his claims with 
effect 


There were very many matters of most essential consequence that no one 


| could throw light upon but the unfortunate Baronet himeelf; and hie solicitor 


had consequently, in the hope of Sir Henry's recovery, succeeded in interposng 
innumerable obstacles, with the hope, as well of wearing out his opponents, as 
affording every chance for the restoration of hie client's sanity. It wae, | found, 
generally onderstood in the family, that the solicitor's expectations of success in 
the lawsuit were far from sanguine: not that he believed the new claimant to 
be the bond fide heir to the title, but he was in the bands of those who would 
ransack the world for evidence—and, when it was wanting, make it. Every 
imaginable source of delay, however—salvation to the one party, destruction to 
was at length closed op: all preliminaries were arranged ; the case 
was completed on both sides, and set down for hearing. Considerable expecta- 
tion was excited in the public mind ; occasional paragraphs hinted the probability 
of such and such disclosures ; und it was even rumoured that conswerable betes 
were depending upon the issue ! 

I was in the habit of visiting Sir Henry once or twice a-week. He beeame 
| again calm as before the occasion of his last dreadful out-break ; and his bodily 
health was complete. New delusions took possession of tim. He wae at one 
time composing a history of the whole world ; at anuther, writing @ memoir of 
every member that had ever sat in the Hoose of Commons, together with several 
All. however, at length gave way to * The 
Pedigree, a Tale of Real Life,” which consisted of a rambling, exaggerated 
account of bis own lawsuit. It was occasioned by his happening. unfortunately, 


| to cast his eye upun the following little paragraph in his bewspaper, which 


on receiving a hesitating answer in the negative, at once engaged apartments | 
The result was, that finding her inflexible on this point, the re- | 


her sister and maid, slept under the same roof with her unconscious—her af- | 


extol her onwearying, her ennobling self-devotion to the welfare of her afflicted | 


on the other hand, his delusions became more numeroue | 


window that overluoked the most sequestered part of the grounds connec ted | 


chanced to have been overlooked by the person who was engaged for no other 
purpose than to read over the paper beforehand, and prevent any suc h allusions 
from meeting the eye of the suflerer 
* Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart. This unfortunate gentleman continues sti)! 
greatly indisposed. We understand that little bope is entertained of bis Oltimate 
recovery. ‘The result, therefore, of the approaching tual of ‘Doe on the 
demise of Harleigh ». Higgs’ will signify but little Wo the person principally 
interested.” 
From the moment of bis reading theve lines, he fell into a state of profound 
melancholy 
My heart misgives me, however, that the reader will complain of being de- 
tained sv long amongst these scenes of monotonous misery—I would I had 
those of a different character to present to bin '—Let me therefore draw my 
long narrative 10 a close, by transcribing 4 few extracts from the later entries in 
my journal 
Saturday, November, 5, 18——'This was the day appointed for the trial of the 
iinportant cause which was to decide the proprietorship of the tithe and posses- 
sions of Sir Henry Harleigh. Maueh interest was excited, and the court crowd- 
ed at an early hour. Six of the most distinguished counse) at the bar had taken 
their seats, each with bis ponderous load of papers before him, in the interest of 
Sir Henry, and three in that of his opponent. A special jury was sworn ; the 
Judve took bis seat; the cause was called on; the wit were # d 
The plaintiffs junior counsel rose to open the pleadinge-~after having paused 
for some time for the arrival of hie client's attorney, who, while he was speak: 
| ing, at length made his appearance, excessively pale and agitated. The plaintiff 
d dead ia his bed that morning—having been carried thither in & 
state of brutal intoxication, the preceding night, from a tavern-dimner with his 
| attorney and witnesses. He died sing!e, and there of course was an end of the 
whole matter that bad been attended with such direful consequences to Sir 
Henry and hie lady. But of what avail ws the new estabhed security of bie 
title, rank, and fortune to their unhappy owner !—an outcast from society—frem 
from family—frum the wife of bis bosom—even from himeelf! What 
| signified the splendid intelligence to Lady Aune—perishing under the pressure 
of ber misfortunes! Would it not a thousandfold aggravate the agonies she was 
enduring’ It has been thought proper to intrust to me the difficelt task of com- 
municating the news to both parties, if I think it advisable that should be done 
at all. What am I todo!—What may be the consequens® st the _— 
| slipping out suddenly from any of those around Lady Anne bout 1 . 
ronet | had little apprehension ; I felt satisbed that be could not comprehend 
| it—that whether he had lost or won the suit wae 4 matter of equal moment 





| bad been foun 


home 


to hum! 
As | had @ patient to visit this morning, whose residence was near Somerfield, 


ned to that obportunity of trying the effect of the intelligence on 
fog noo It ape ay veloc when I called, and I found bim wtting by 
the fire. reading one of Shakespeare's plays ] gradually led his thooghte into a 
suitable train, and then told him, briefly, and pointedly, and aecurately, bie - 
| history—vp to the latest incident of all—but as of a thrrd person, and that of & 
| nobleman. He listened to the whole with profound attention. 
I took my leave of bim in despa 

[ For conclusvon see last page | 
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a—_—_— ——— - . ees —— — 
AN | our philanthropist directed the driver to take them to the first inn. This was 

JOB HUM ITAS. punctually done. Job, with bis perennial smile, addressed the landlord : “My 

, as ate noe . good . see you take care of this poor couple, have them carefully put to bed ; 

jolt, Masrorstoier smngaiy wih the rte craton tas long tie ine they ate now iene, poorerentuen; te} made wo fee with—tat we thea 
every donkey claune d a zealous protector. Mr. Job Humanitas had aheart | Our bere ‘act friend soeardian and putting some money into the landlord's 
quite a0 full of the milk of eyed yes my ~ ~ . ary _ a hand, took his departure perfectiy satisfied with the good action which be had 
thropist. He did not limit his tender solicitude to cats and dogs, but ex "B , | been performing. Meantime, not without @ small degree of difficulty, the * in- 
his anziety to the beetle, the worm, and other crawling, creeping things, BU | teresting couple” were tumbied into one bed, as it is most fit that husband and 








March 15, 


supporter by the 40th under Major Dairymple, and the 87th under Lieut.-Colone| 
Butler ari Major Miller. The whole were placed under the command of Lieut.- 
Colone! browne. The remainder of the British force, composed of the 17th 
light drapons, detachments of the 20th and 2ist light dragoons, the 47th regi- 
ment, a cumpany of the 71st, and a corps of 700 marines and seamen. were en- 
camped unier Brigadier-General Lumley, to protect the rear. Orders were 
issued for he attack an hour before day-break the ensuing morning, and a sum- 
mons was ent to the governor in the evening to surrender the town. To this 








Job took high grounds in the scaleof benevolence. He was the universal fend | wite should be. They slept very comfortably ; the fumes of the spirits im which 

of his own species. His whole days and nights were consumed in devising they had indulged operated most powerfully, and, as a poetaster would say, they 

means of contributing to the comfort and happiness of his fellow-creatures remained onder the influence of Morpheus until far advanced in the morning. 

He hed constantly befese 7 aa the illustrious example of a John Howard, . | They made but one sleep of it: and-indeed, the people at the inn began to fee! 

yond se 0 ehannae bpd ~ td ae = ae claimed | some surprise at the lateness of the hour kept by people in the bumble rank of 
ietinction in the pr mortal excel ence —philanthrop 


ly, Mr. Job H 4 lar Port ne life to which the present lodgers belonged. Still, vo one dared to interrupt the 
But, unfortunately, Mr. UMANI 4s possessed A singular laliing, 0 | privacy of man and wife 


call it fatality, of doing more mischief than good, whenever he volunteerd his | But as every thing in this our sublunary world must have an end, and the pro- 
benevolent services. But for this unlucky star, our friend Humanitas would | ging siombers of the couple were, according to the absolute law of nature, to 
have excited admiration—alas! hitherto he has only excited feelings uf 4 | cometo a termination ‘The first that awoke was the old woman; she yawned | 
different description ; and this proves the insufficiency of good intentions Mr and rubbed her eyes, and then rabbed them again in perfect bewilderment Why, 
Job go: into sundry very uupleasant scrapes through his philanthropic propensl- | suruiy this was not her room—those curtains—that mitror—the furniture—good | 
ties, It was « well-known fact, that whenever he attempted to arrange } gracious ! they all bespoke a higher degree of prosperity than that towhich she had- 
domestic dissensions, he generally succeeded in widening the matrimonial been accustomed. She rubbed her eyes again. and then pricked her ears, for | 
breach. He had a most confoundedly good-natured way of telling unpleasant | she thought she heard a sound—a strange sound, very much resembling a snore | 
truths, aad then he would conclude,** But we should be lenient, for we have all | __ ihe devee! it was a snore! a full, overgrown, and bare-faced snore! She | 
our faults.” This sapient piece of intelligence always marred the good effect | turned to investigate into the cause of the slumbering sound. ‘ Angels and | 
of his good intentions. | ministers of grace!” &c.—the suorer was a man—a bona fide man. Ab! hor- | 
Mr. Job Humanitas had squandered a handsome fortune in the prodigal indul- | yo, 1__an old man too! ‘The poor woman was frightened out of her wits—a | 
gence of his benevolent partialities. So far so good—but then he was making glimpse of the horrible truth flashed across her mind—a flood of light asto the | 
constant appeals to the pockets of his friends, his acquaintances, and the public | meaning of her having a partner in bed, next threw additional dismay into her 
at large, which appeale were any thing but acceptable, Then again, our friend | imagination. She gave a sbrill scream, and then she sprung from the bed, and 
would stumble on the most unlucky moment for making the sau! demands. If) wen ghe gave another and a louder scream 
a particular friend had just suffered a great loss through the treachery of a friend, Powerful as the slumber of her extraordinary bedfellow was, it could not yet 
his other friend, Mr. Jub Humanitas, was sure to cail the next morning, With @ | an0 the test of a feminine tongue's mest energetic screaming. He awoke, 
face full of placidity and smiles, and for what purpose! To condole with his) ang started, and looked about, and there he saw bis impromptu wife, roaring in 
suffering friend! No. To offer any other species of consolation! No: he 
would call simply to ask bis smarting friend to subscribe to a charity society , 
probably this was the fourth time Mr. Job had come on the same errand 
Well then, again—supposing there was a crisis in the nation, a panic inthe 
city—half a dozen gigantic failures—dreadful accounts of starvation in manu- 
facturing towns—or awful symptoms of a threatened war ;—why, then Mr. Job 
Humanitas was sure to insert in the public papers a touching appeal, concern- The man stared to the utmost stretch of his visuai organs. “* Why, the old 
ing “ a case of pecuhar distress,” a widow with sx helpless infant children, &. | woman must be mad. Who the devil brought you here ?” 
&c. Besides this, Mr. Job had taken the whole army of refugees and exiles * Aye ! who brought me here "” 
under his peculiar protection—Poles and Greeks, Spaniards and Portuguese— This was a perplexing question to resolve ; and both parties, for want of better 
they were all, by turns, the objects of his tender solicitude, He was a great occupation, began to abuse each other in all the warmth and energy of Billings- 
advocate and promoter of charity bazaars, those admirable specimens of hum- | gate oratory. ‘The noise soon drew the attention of the landlord, and he pro- 
bug, where, for a stated entrance-money, varying from six shillings to three | cooded forthwith to the spot. Fearing some great mischief from the ferocious 
shillings and sixpence, you have the advantage of seeing how the most beautiful | tone in which the contending parties were carrying on the engagement, he burst 
of the aristecracy can ape the manners of shop-girls ; and where, under pretence | jntg the room without further ceremony. “ For shame!” he said, “ you are 
of doing an act of charity, sundry other acts are performed, not quite so ‘ disturbing the whole parish with your cries, and you endanger the reputation of 
consonant with such christian-like duties. For example, a smile from a pretty | ny house.” 
girl will stand you in a guinea; a soft look will cost, perhaps, mucl more; but “The reputation of your house, truly !” screamed the old woman. “A 
a little bit of fugitive flirtation may, perhaps, fetch the bigh price of five pounds, proper fellow are you, aud the sich of ye, to talk of reputation. Think of my 
rather an expensive article, considering that the same may be had graftis—indeed reputation.” : 
for the mere asking, on other occasions—bat certainly without the mystification Wile te tnt tad! ene and wife te quarrel so!” 
of being a charity flirtation ; for, as charitycovereth a multitude of sins, charity Man and wife!” exclaimed the man, springing from the ground as if to avoid 
bazaars we conceive to be an admirable invention for a certain description of the sting of a loathsome reptile. ‘Man and wife! Bless my soul, she is not 
Capers. : F my wife!" 
Mr, Job Humanitas had become, in process of time, not merely an excessive “ Come, come, this won't do. I see how it is—you are not yet recovered from 
bore, an intolerable nuisance, but a positive object of dread and terror. No the effect of your cups.” . 
sooner was his benign countenance perceived approaching, in the full solicita- “T tell you what, master landlord, you may think this a good joke, but I won't 
tion of placid smiles and kindness-beaming looks, than his friends, anticipating put up with it: eat a0 for the old woman——’ 
an attack, would instinctively clap their hands on their pockets and sounda The old aomie here interposed a volley of her most tempestuous eloquence 
hasty retreat. Every one of his acquaintance was aware that Job's placid When she had fuily exercised her lungs and her tongue, and when her male 
mouth was never opened but to ask for something—there was treachery lurking companion had done wondering, and swearing, and inquiring, the real truth came 
in that angelic smile, that softness of tone, that benevolence of look. Ah! he | i, light. The landlord felt satisfied that the holy ceremony of matrimony had 
would stab one to the heart with the most melting tenderness of language and | not been performed as regarded his guests, and he moreover concluded that a 
expression. Yes, he would atrociously pounce upon a man just after he had wag had been playing a trick; but then, how reconcile this idea with the 
lost a large sum at whist or ecarté, and, with the most cruel softness and | respectable appearance, and grave and benevolent deportment of the stranger ! 
rayne would accost him thus—* Ah! Mr. Simmons, my good friend!— |. Stop ! I think Ae left his card.” 
r. Simmons, you are, of all men, [a smile,] the one | most wished to see now He fumbled for it, and found it—no time was lost. Man and woman, the 
—alas! acase of peculiar distress—the circumstances are harrowing, [a sigh] F 


; interesting objects of the philanthropist’s care, hurried to his residence without 
—A most respectable mat: in the silk trade, lefta beggar by the hardness of the | joss of time. Mr. Job Humanitas received them with his usual placidity of 
times, [a groan}—you, | know, are never deaf to the appeals of charity, [a be- 


voice and manner.—* Ah! | see—you come to thank me for the little service 
nignant look,) Kc. &c. y 


Let the reader be duly informed that Mr. Job was a member of every chari- ot ee thaee: Be yl ' What do you mean 1” 
table society and association in the metropolis. Let him also learn that he had Things were explained : and Mr. Job Humanitas stared and looked foolish. 
the four-and-twenty hours at his undisturbed disposal ; and then let him consider | But this was no sufficient compensation for the clamorous woman. 
whether or no the acquaintances of the philanthropist were not justified in But how am J to make her reparation !” inquired he, puzzled. 
dreading his presence, and even in bestowing upon him the unenviable designation | « Why, sir, by marriage. J have no money, and—you see pn 
of that plague, that nuisance, or that any other expressive idiom of the kind. Mr. Job Humanitas looked grave fur a moment, and then agreed to the 
The cholera morbus, or the scarlet fever, could not be more studiously avoided propriety of providing a marriage portion for the interesting bride that he had 
than the Humanitas-complaint. When the dreaded figure of Mr. Job was | taken under bis protection. It is not certain whether this last adventure 
perceived at the corner of the street, armed with his umbrella, peculiar flat- cured our friend of his philanthropic meddling—we believe not. Nemo. 
fashioned hat, sable dress, and clean thick white cravat, all redolent of neatness coniiines 
and simplicity—when, I say, this very respectable apparition struck the sight of 
the loungers, you saw them all, (as if under the influence of an electric shock, | STORMING AND CAPTURE OF MONTE VIDEO, 1806. 
or the dread of a pelting storm,) rushing in all directions to take shelter, some 
in the neighbouring club-houses, others at pastry-cooks, others at the nearest 
friend's, or in a shop—fortunate indeed, if by this precipitate but prudent flight, 
they evaded the danger—fortunate, thrice fortunate if for chat day they had 

ped the H las-aggr , at the trifling expence of taking a tartlet or 

a jelly, buying a pair of gloves, or meeting face to face the most inveterate 
proser of the club, to which they fled for refuge. 

Our unconquerable philanthropist had converted his house into a menagerie, | 
as well as an hospital for animals. His parlour and study were filled with dogs, 
cats, birds, &e. &e. ; and other places of the house were appropriated to the 


was not a little confused at the scene; and, after pinching his arm to ascertain 
whether he might not be dreaming, he ejaculated, * Bless my soul, what's the 
meaning of all this?” 

“ What's the meaning, you willain !’ roared the indignant female. ‘“ Ar'n't 
you ashamed of yourself!” 











[ We find in the United Service Journal, for September, the fol!owing account 
of this gallant achievement. The British army was on that memorable occasion, 
commanded hy that excellent officer, Sir Samuel Auchmuty.*} 

January.—His Majesty's army, under Brig.-Gen. Auchmuty, effected a landing 
near Caretas Point, about nine miles eastward of Monte Video. The enemy 
had assembled in considerable numbers on the heights, and with several! pieces 
of cannon, seemed determined to oppose the progress of the troops. They did 
not advance to prevent the debarkation, but suffered the Brigadier-General to 
| take a strong position about a mile fromthe shore. A distant cannonade was, 
| however, kept up by the enemy, and continued skirmishing took place at the out- 
interesting invalids. As he would not kill a spider from principle, his rooms posts.—19. The army began to move towards Monte Video. It was divided 
afforded a very picturesque specimen of cobweb-work. Flies ‘kept a constant | into two columns; the right under Brigadier-General Lumley, the left under 
hom; rateand mice galloped at pleasure, in no dread of the fat, slothful cat, | Colonel Browne, and the reserve under Lieut.-Colonel Backhouse. The right 
that dozed comfortably on the rug close by the fire ; all sorts of vermin crawled | was early opposed. About 4000 of the enemy's horse occupied two heights to 
along the floor, or on the tables; in fine, the whole place presented a striking | the front and right of Brigadier-General Lumley. As the troops advanced, a 
picture of uncomfortableness, noise, filth, and unsavoury smells. And yet Mr heavy fire of round and grape shot was opened upon them. Brigadier-General 
Job Humanitas was remarkably neat and clean in his person; for he held it as 
a maxim, thataclean exterior had a strong affinity with a pure mind and a | 
clean conscience. Well, then, how was this effected! Why the philanthropist 

















Auchmuty's horse was killed under him, and 25 men killed and wounded. A 
spirited charge, however, being made in front by the light battalion under Lieut. - 
: | Colonel Brownrigg. the corps opposed to him was dispersed with the loss of a 
never suffered any of his favourites to encroach on bis private chamber; the | gun. ‘The enemy on the flauk retreated without waiting for a similar movement. 
spot was sacred, and instantaneous destruction inevitably awaited the offender. | They continued retiring, and permitted the British troops, without any further 
It was fortunate that Job was abachelor, and it was also fortunate that he was | opposition, except a distant cannonade, to take a position about two miles from 
not blessed with near relations, as there would be some difficulty in reconciling | the citadel.—20th. The enemy sallied fromthe town in the morning, and at- 
the duties of the former with his exuberant philanthropic propensities. His | tacked the English with their whole force, about 6000 men, and a number of 
brothers and nephews had prudently taken themselves to a better world, long | guns. They advanced in two columns; the right, consisting of cavalry, to turn 
before the philanthropist was left a begger by dint of injudicious philanthropy. | the left flank; while the other, infantry, attacked the left of the line. This 


As for a wife, it would have been cruel to condemn a female to share the ; ck 
; . : ‘ . / column pushed onthe advanced posts, and pressed so hard on the out-picket of 
affections of Mr. Humanitas with a whole crew of reptiles, and to be ex- y i : 


posed to constant fits of jealousy by the tenderness of the gentleman towards 
a favourite dog or a pet cat. ; companies fell in with the head of the column, and charged it with great bravery 
In the course of his eccentric career, Mr. Jol was guilty of many curious | The charge was as gallantly received, and great numbers fell on both sidest.— 
blunders, occasioned by his indiscreet philanthropy. We will submitto our | 5th. Batteries of four 24-pounders, and two mortars, were opened, and all! the 
readers one of the most striking. frigates and sinaller vessels stood in as close as they could with safety, and can- 
One night, as Mr. Homanitas was returning bome from a charity meeting, he | nonaded the town —28th. Finding that the garrison was not intimidated into 
perceived two objects lying on the ground at no great distance one from the }a surrender, the Brigadier-General constructed a battery of six 24-pounders, 
other. The night was dark, the street deserted, and save the long row of | within a thousand yards of the south-east bastion of the citadel, which, he was 
hackney-coaches, with the coachmen sleeping on their seats, nothing gave | informed, was in so weak a state that it right be easily breached® The parapet 
indication of life. Bot by the almost expiring light ofa neighbouring public- | was soon in ruins, but the wall received very little injury, and Brigadier-General 
house, Job discovered that the objects on the ground were an old man and anold Auchmuty was shortly convinced that his means were unequal to a regular siege 
woman immersed in deep slumber. They were far gone in strong potations, The only prospect of success that presented itself was, to erect a battery as near 
and their present pearance was enough to repel the most homane loiterer on | as possible to a wall by the south gate that joins the works to the sea, and endea 
the street. Not so our philanthropist. No sooner did he perceive the dranken | your to breach it. This was effected by a six-gun battery, within 600 yards ; and 
eouple, than his heart expanded with beuevolence.  “ Poor people,” although it was exposed to a very superior fire from the Spaniards, which had been 
The next thing, of course, was to protect the “ poor pe ople.”” Why, they | incessant during the whole of the siege, a breach was reported practicable by the 
were exposed to all the inclemency of the weather—it might rain, or it might 2d of the following month. 
snow—at all events, it was bitter cold, and that was a suficient cause for anxiety. | Feb. 2d. Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Auchmuty summoned the principal 
Mr. Homanitas set immediately about providing for the helpless slumberers. He | officerst of the corps to be employed in the assault of Monte Video, to meet bim 
wisely concluded that they were man and wife, and that they had got drunk at | and receive their instructions. He directed the grenadiers of the army to be 
the neighbouring public-house But why should they be man and wife? would | embodied for the purpose of storming, and placed them under the command of 
ask an inquisitive reader. Why should they not? would answer Mr. Job Huma- Major Campbell of the 40th, and Major Tucker of the 72d regiments. The ad- 
— However, the question was never put to him; the age—the appearance | vance, or forlorn, was given to Lieut. Everard$ of the 2d. The rest of the 
ae mn ay being together, «ke. determined the philanthropist to | troops destined for the assault consisted of the rifle corps under Major-Gardiner, 
come foregoing conclusion ; and without troubling himself any further | the light infantry under Lieat.-Colonel Brownrigg and Major Trotter, and the 
with dilatory investigations, which might only retard the work of charity, he | gach regiment under Lieut.-Colonel Vassall and Major Nugent. They were 
called out “ Coach! coach !”’ | ‘ 
pe sone mde ne et ae sae remained quiet in their pewsive | © Sir Samuel Auchmuty was a native of New York, and entered the army just 
mood nquil slumbers. The philanthropist | prev ous to the American Revolution 
then approiched the stand, shook the leg of the first coachee, and having svuc- t The consequences of this success enabled Brigadier-Gen. Auchmuty to sit quietly 
cee led in awaking the sleeping Jehu, proceeded to request his assistance and co- down before the town, the strength of which was found to be such as to require a 
Operati n towards his philanthropic purpose regular assault, if not a siece, 


The ** interes , 4 : See subsequent note. (Licut.-Celonel Vassall. ) 
The “ interesting slumberers” were forthwith put into the hackney-coach, and| & 
i 





panies of the 40th regiment, under Major Campbell, to their support. These 


& He had expressed grea! anxiety to ob'aim this distinguished post of honour. 
> 


the highest degree of agitation aud confusion. Sooth to say, the man bimself | 


400 men, that Colonel Browne, who commanded on the left, ordered three com- | 


ge, bwever, no answer was received —3d. At two in the morning, the 
Brigadier-Seneral pointed to the breach, distant about 1600 yards, and in solemn 
silence thetroops advanced to the assault. They approached near to the breach, 
but they vere discovered, when a destructive fire from every gun that could 
bear upon t, and from the musketry of the garrison, opened upon them Heavy 
as it was, he loss of the assailants would have been comparatively trifling, if the 
breach had-emained open : but during the night, and under the fire of the British, 
the besiegel had barricaded it with hides, so as to render it nearly impracticable. 
‘The night vas extremely dark ; the head of the column missed the breach ; and 
when it wa approached, it was so shut up as to he mistaken for the entrenched 
wall. In ths situation the troops remained onder anentrenched fire for a quarter 


| of an hour when the breach was discovered by Captain Renny,* 40th light 


infantry. Ihe troops immediately rushed to it,—no difficulties could restrain 
their imptuosity,—and they quickly forced their way into the town. Cannon 
were place) at the head of the principal streets, and with the muskery discharged 
from the windows and tops of houses, made great havoc among the assailants. 
Lieut.-Coknels Brownrigg and Vassallt fell mortally wounded. Undismayed by 
this slaugher, the troops advanced in all directions, clearing the streets and 
batteries wth their bayonets, and overturning the cannon. The 40th regiment 
with Colorel Browne followed ; they also missed the breach, and twice passed 
through thefire of the batteries, (with the loss of Major Dalrymple,) tefore they 
found it. “he 87th regiment was posted near the north gate, which the troops 
who entere: at the breach were to have opened for it ; such, however, was the 
ardour of we men, that they could not wait, but scaling the walls, they entered 
the town arthe troops within were approaching to admit them. By day-light, 
the Britishwere in possession of everything. except the citadel, which made a 
show of reistance, but soon surrendered at discretion. The total British joss 
was about j00 men. In the breach alone, 386 were killed and wounded. At 
the stormig of the place. 800 Spaniards were killed, and 500 wounded. The 
governor, Jon Pasquil Ruis Huidobro, with upwards of 2000 officers and men, 
were mad: prisoners ; and about 1500 escaped in boats or secreted themselves 
in the tovn. The thanks of toth Houses of Parliament were voted te Bri- 
gadier-Geeral Sir S. Auchmuty, Brigadier. General the Hon. W. Lumley, and 
to the sewral other officers of his Majesty's forces, for their gallant conduct on 
this occason.t 








* He ponted it out, and gloriously fell as he mounted it. 

+ In thepreparations for the attack on Monte Video, this gallant officer yielded to 
no one in val and activity ; andthe duties which fell to the share of the 38th were 
most impetant, as the principal batteries were erected by them. When, on the 
evening ofthe 2d February, the Commander-in-Chief, as stated above, assembled 
the princip! officers, and informed them of the desperate nature of the attack which 
he meditatd for the following morning -——“ I cannot ensure you success,” he said, 
* but nowor never is the moment,—our ammunition will not hold out another day’s 
siege ! We must make one bold effort, or abandon South America !” Colonel Vas- 
sall replie. with laconic intrepidity, “ Sir, I will lead my regiment to the breach,” 
And this mswer, which seemed to inspire all his hearers with confidence, was re- 
echoed byevery commander in the little army. _When the 38th was drawn up at 2 
o'clock the following morning, preparatory to the assault, Col. Vassall, after making 
known to is men the service in which they were about to be engaged, added,—* | 
am unuse:, 38th, to making a long speech, but [am convinced that every man of you 
will do hirduty, and show the enemy what we are made of ; not one firelock must be 
loaded, o) any account, without orders to that effect. You will respect old men, 
women, wd children ; but in every than with arms in his hands, you see an enemy, 
and mustbayonet him.” The orderly-serjeant of this extellent officer, and who was 
witness this bravery, and the gallant manner in which he acquitted himself on this 
oceasion,thus describes the events :—‘* On our approach to the wall, we missed the 
breach: he grape and musketry flew so hot, it drove the men into confusion, and 
would hwe made numbers of them retreat, but for his (Colonel Vassall’s) exertions. 
When heobserved any of the men stoop or flinch, he cried out as loud as possible, 
* Brave 3th! My brave men, don’t flinch! Every bullet has its billet! Push on, 
—followne, 38th! He rallied them repeatedly in this manner, until he got them in- 
side the reach. He immediately directed a party to take possession of the corner 
battery mxt the sea, which was done in a few minutes ; and another, under the com- 
mand ofMajor Ross, to advance to the great church; and he was advancing himself 
to the min battery on the right, when a grape-shot broke his left leg ; and as soon as 
he fell by cried out,* Push on! somebody will take me up. My good soldiers, charge 
them ! 1ever mind me, it’s only the loss of a leg in the service.’ He sat up, and help- 
ed to ticon a handkerchief to stop the bloed ; and cried out all the time of the action. 
* Lcare ot for my leg, if my regiment do their duty, and I hope they will.’ As soon 
as the town surrendered, he heard the men cheer,—-he joined them with as great spirit 
as if nating had happened, and called to me to have him carried to the head of his 
| regiment. feel to the heart for his family. I could wish to have fallen with him, 
| sooner ‘han part with aman who was so good a friend tome. At half-past three on 
the morning of the 3d he received his wound, and at one o'clock on the morning of the 
Th hedeparted ; andat eight o’clock the same evening he was interred at the entrance 
of the great church, with all military ho ours.” 

t Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Auchmuty, having thus possessed himself of the 
sronghold of Monte Video, employed himself in making preparations for further 
novements against the arrival of reinforcements expected from England. At length, 
cn the 10th May, Lieut.-General Whitelocke arrived, and took the command of the 
ermy. And on the l4th June, Brigadier-Gen. Craufurd, with a further reinforcement 
crrived, and thus raised the army to an effective condition foran immediate movement 
ind operation upon Buenos Ayres.—(See June.) On the 19th Merch, a detachment 
ef the army under Lieut.-Colone! Pack, took possession of Colonia del Sacramento, 
vithout loss. ‘The foliowing is the return of the killed, wounded, and missing, 
rom the L6th January, the day of landing at the Puerta de Caretas, during the siege, 

and at the assault :—I major, 4captains. 3 lieutenants, 2 serjeants, 6 drummers, 

126 rank and file killed ; 2 licut.-colonels, 2 majors, 6 captains, 10 lieutenants, 5 
onsigns, 4 staff, 20 serjeants, 6 drummers, 366 rank and file wounded ; 8 rank and file 
missing. 


—p— 
VOYAGE FROM LEGHORN TO CEPHALONIA WITH 
LORD BYRON, AND A NARRATIVE OF A VISIT, IN 1823, TO THE 
SEAT OF WAR IN GREECE 
By James Hamilton Browne, Esq.—Part I. 

I had resided about a year at Pisa, when I was seized with a sudden ardour 
and enthusiasm in favour of the cause of Greece, then exciting, throughout 
Europe, the strongest sympathy. Intending to embark for the Ionian Islands, 
on my way to the Morea, I requested a friend at Leghorn to look out for a vessel 
| bound to Zante, or Cephalonia. He informed me that there was not likely to be 
| any opportunity for some time ; but he strongly recommended me to apply for a 
| passage to Lord Byron, who had just chartered an English brig for that destina- 
| tion. As his Lordship and I had some mutual! friends, I ventured, but with some 
| reluctance, to write to himonthe subject; he returned a very polite answer, 
| stating, that he should feel much pleasure in acceding to my request, and that I 
| might either join his party at Genoa, or he would direct the vessel to touch off 
| Leghorn and take me on board. As I was desirous of purchasing some sea- 
| stock, and had other business at Leghorn, I preferred the latter plan, as I told 
|his Lordship in a letter of thanks for his kindness; the vessel accordingly, at 
| the appointed time, made her appearance, when I immediately joined her in the 

Roads, and had the honour of becoming personally known to him. My first per- 
sonal introduction to Lord Byron thus took place at Leghorn, on board of the 
Hercules, which vessel he had caused to be chartered at Genoa, for the pur- 
pose of conveying himself and suite to the Ionian Islands, or perhaps direct to 
| Greece. 
| He had kindly premised to touch off the port and take me on board, it 
being understood between us, that if he did not intend to communicate with 
| Leghorn, certain signals should be displayed, when I was to lose no time in 
| joining bim. 
| I was accompanied to the ship, riding at anchor in the Roads, by Messrs. 
Jackson and Lloyd, who departed immediately after seeing me safe on board, as 
| | was apprehensive that Lord Byron might have conceived that they had come 
| forthe purpose of catching a glimpse of him. He put to me some interregatory 
| relative to them, regretting that I had hurried them of. On my informing him 
that the former gentleman was son to the Rev. Dr. Jackson—who, so un- 
fortunately for bis family, rashly engaged in the Irish Kebellion, and would have 
suffered the death of a traitor; only escaping so disgraceful an end, by having 
anticipated the sentence of the law, in terminating his existence by poison, con- 
veyed to him, it was alleged, by his lady, a very high-spirited woman, who after- 
wards, with her family, retired to France, where Bonaparte conferred a small 
pension on her—Lord Byron appeared quite conversant with the particulars of 
this unhappy affair, and said he should have felt a great interest in conversing 
with young Jackson. 

His Lordship’s mode of address was peculiarly fascinating and insinuating 
—* au premier abord ” it was next to impossible for a stranger to refrain from 
hking him. 

The contour of his countenance was noble and striking : the forehead, par- 
ticularly so, was nearly white as alataster. His delicately formed features were 
cast rather in an effeminate mould, but their soft expression was in some degree 
relieved by the mustaches of a light chestnut, and small tuft “ a la houssard,” 
which he at that time sported. His eyes were rather prominent and full, of a 
dark blue, having that melting character which I have frequently observed in fe- 
males, said to be a proof of extreme sensibility The texture of his skin w1s 
so fine and transparant, that the blue veins, rising like small threads around his 
temples, were clearly discernible. All who ever saw Byron have borne testimony 
to the irresistible sweetness of his smile, which was generally, however, suc- 
ceeded by a sudden pouting of the lips, such as is practised sometimes by a pretty 
coquette, orby a spoiled child. His hair was partially grizzled, but curled na- 

turally. In conversation, owing to a habit he had contracted of clenching bis 
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teeth close together, it was sometimes difficult to comprehend him distinctly ; |; To be in company with Lord Byron, and in almust constant intercourse with 


towards the conclusion of @ sentence, the syllables rolled in bis mouth, and be- 
came a sort of indistinct murmur. 

It must have been almost impossible, I apprehend, for any artist to seize fully 
the expression of Byron's countenance, which was varying at every moment, as 
different ideas suggested themselves to his powerful mind. I have never seen 
anv likeness that conveyed to me a perfect resembiance of his Lordships, with 
the exception of a marble bust, which was in the drawingroom of the late Ho- 
pourable Dougias Kinnaird, executed, I think, by Thordwaldson. It struck me 
as Leing very like him. 


Lord Byron was habited in a round nankeen embroidered jacket, white Mar-— 


seilles vest, buttoned a very little way up; he wore extremely fine linen, and his 
shirt-collar was thrown ever in such a way as almost to uncover his neck ; very 
long wide nankeen trowsers, fastened below, short buff laced boots and some- 
times gaiters, with achip Tuscan straw hat, completed his personal equipment 
He invariably p+id the most seruplous attention to cleanliness, and had a certain 
fastidiousness in his dress, strongly savouring of dandyism, of which he was far 
from disapproving ; at least he infinitely preferred it to a slovenly disregard for 
dress. His Lordship, who had just dined, instantly ordered some bock aud 
claret to be brought under the awning where he was sitting, which he invited me 
to partake of. Whilst discussing our wine, he plied me with questions relative 
to the Ionian Islands, and my opinion with regard to the posture of affairs in 
Greece; frequently observing that he did not imagine that he could render any 
essential service to the cause, but that as the Committee seemed to think other- 
wise, he was going thither in obedience to their commands. He then, as we 
could not avoid discerning both Corsica and Elba from the deck, changed the con- 
versation to the subject of the life of Napoleon, exclaiming that he had been 


wofully deceived in his estimate of the character of that wonderful man; re- | 


peating the pain and mortification which he endured whenever he chanced to 
glance his eye on either of these islands, as they recalled to bis recollection the 
‘humbling conviction of the weakness of human nature. “I at one period,” he 
said, * almost idolized that man, although I could not approve of many of his 
actions ; regarding other potentates as mere pigmies when weighed in the 
balance againsthim. When his fortune deserted him, and all appeared lost, he 
ought at once to have rushed into the thick of the fight at Leipzig or Waterloo, 
and nobly perished, instead of dying by inches in confinement, and affording to 
the world the degrading spectacle of his petty bilious contentions with the go- 
vernors to whose custody he was confided at St. Helena. Even if he had main- 
tained adignified silence amid the persecutions to which in his latter days he 
complained of being subjécted, I could almost have forgiven him , yet this man’s 
fame will descend to, and be revered by posterity, when that of numbers more 
deserving of immortality shall have ceased to be remembered.” 

Byron's suavity of manner surprised and delighted me ; my own previous con- 
ceptions, supported by common rumour, having prepared me to expect to find in 
him a man of morose temper and gloomy misaathropy, instead of which, from 
his fecundity in anecdote, he was a most delightful associate. I bad recently 
lost for ever one who was deservedly dear to me, and in consequence was clad in 
deep mourning. I apologized to Lord Byron for the unavoidable depressiun of 
my spirits; he instantly seemed to sympathise unaffectedly with my grief. I 
shall ever entertain a grateful recollection of the amiable and soothing attentions 
which he then paid me, using gentle efforts todraw me into conversation, and 
endeavouring at the same time tu inspire me with self-possession, on perceiving 
that I stood somewhat in awe of him. Byron had just received communications 
from Moore and Goéthe; he read to me the letter of the former, who, he eaid, 
was the most humourous and witty of all his correspondents. He appeared to 
estimate, at its just value, the flattering and distinguished homage rendered to 
his inimitable poetic talent by the veteran German Bard, who, with the most 
profuse and enthusiastic eulogiums. panegyrized the wonderful productions of 
his genius. 

Lord Byron expressed the extreme regret which he experienced at not being 
able to return the compliment by a perusal of Goéthe’s works in their native 
garb, instead of through the cold medium of a translation; but nothing, he said, 
would induce him to learn the language of the Barbarians, by which epithet he 
constantly designated the Austrians. 

On my arrival on board, the majority of Lord Byron's suite were on shore, but 
the wind coming fair, they returned towards the afternoon, when the anchor was 
weighed, and we made sail, every one assisting at the capstan and ropes. no one 
more active than Byron himself. I bad been but a short time on board until | 
perceived that the others, instead of addressing him with a prolonged emphasis 
on the first syllable of his name, pronounced it short, as if it had been *“* Byrne,” 
that of Byron seeming distasteful to him, so I adopted the same. 

His suite consisted of Count Pietro Gamba, brother to his chére amie ; Mr 


Edward Trelawney ; a young man who had been engaged as his medica! at- | 


tendant, named Bruno, who was a native of Allessandria Della Pagha; a Con- 
stantinopolitan Greek, calling himself Prince Schilizzi, and a Greek Captain, 
Vitali. He had, besides, five domestics, and the same number of horses, together 
with a Newfoundland and a bull dog; so that our smal! vessel, which did not 
much exceed a hundred tons burden, was sufficiently crowded. On the passage 
to Cephalonia, Byron chiefly read the writings of Dean Swift, taking occasional 
notes, with the view possibly of gleaning from that humourous writer something 
towards a future Canto of Don Juan. ~ He also made it a constant rule to peruse 
every day one or more of the Essays of Montaigne. his practice, he said, he 
had pursued fora long time ; adding his decided conviction, that more useful 
general knowledge and varied information were to be derived by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the writings of that diverting author, than by along and con- 
tinuous course of stady. This was relieved sometimes by dipping into Vol- 
taire’s ** Essai sur les Mceurs,” and his * Dictionnaire Philosophique ’—* De 
Grimm's Correspondence.” and * Les Maximes de la Rochefoucault,” were 
also frequently referred to by his Lordship; all, I should say, as connected with 
the composition of Don Juan, in which he was then deeply engaged. 

A heavy tome on the War of Independence in South America, written by a 
sot-disant Colonel, named Hippisiey, I think, who had taken service with Bolivar, 
as an officer of cavalry, but quickly retired in disgust, on not finding port wine 
and beef-steaks to be always procurable in the other hemisphere, (at least good 
fare seemed to him an indispensable requisite in campaigning,}was invariably 
asked for by Byron at dinner, and at length, Fletcher, his valet. brought it 
regularly with the table-cloth. Its soporific qualities, he amusingly remarked, 
were truly astonishing, surpassing those of any ordinary narcotie ; the perusal 
of a few pages sufficed to lull him asleep, and obtaimed him a comfortable siesta, 
even when ill-disposed, or in bad humour with himself. 

Dinner was the only regular meal which he partook uf in the twenty-four 
hours. He usually eat it by himself on deck. His diet was very singular, and, 
in my vpinion, almost nothing could have been devised more prejadicial to health 
in the intense heat of summer, under a blazing Italian sun. It consisted of a 
considerable quantity of decayed Cheshire cheese, with pickled cucumbers or 
red cabbage, which he quaffed down by drinking at the same time either a bottle 


of cider or Burton ale, of which articles he had procured a supply at Genoa. , 


He sometimes drank an infusion of strong tea, but eat nothing with it but a 
small piece of buiscuit; and occasionally his fare at dinner was varied by a 
little fish, if we succeeded in taking any. When he returned on deck after the 
siesta, he joined us in drinking wines or other liquors, displaying sometirnes the 
most overflowing spirits; but in the midst of the greatest hilarity and enjoyment, 
I have observed this jovial mood to be suddenly checked. A cloud would 
instantaneously come over him, as if arising from soime painful and appalling re- 
collection ; the tears would bedew his eyes, when he would arise and quit the 
company, averting bis face, in order to conceal his emotion. This strange con- 
duct was probably the effect of reaction fromm over-excitement, in a mind so ex- 
quisitely susceptible ; at least I have heard it thus accounted for 

Byron cherished the strongest superstition relative to commencing any enter- 
prise, or attempting any thing ona Friday, deeming it most unlucky. He also 
seemed to repose credit inthe absurd belief, so popular among the Greeks and 
Turks, about the accidental spilling of oil or wine, or the oversetting of salt, 
considering the first and last as indicative of approaching misfortune, the other 
as possessed of a more cheerful and favourable augury. When irritated or in- 
censed, he did not fail to make a profuse use of the common Italian oaths, Fac- 
cia di Maladetto, Corpo di Bacco, Sangue Ji Dio, &c., following each other in 
rapid succession. He also imitated the inhabitants of the Levant, by spitting 
on the deck or ground with great violence, whilst giving way to the impetuosity 


of his temper. I considered Byron to be strongly imbued with a certain religious | 


feeling, although chary of acknowledging it. No one, he said, could be so sense- 
less a brute as to deny the existence of a First Cause, and an omnipotent and 
incomprehensible Being, whose omnipresence all around us sufficiently evinced. 
He frequently expressed considerable anxiety about attaching himself to some 
particular creed, as any fixed belief would, he thought, be preferable to the con- 
tinued state of uncertainty in which he had hitherto existed. He declared his 


ready openness to conviction, if the truth could only be rendered evident to his | 


understanding. His glowing and fervent imagination, I feel inclined to believe, 


would sooner or later have impelled him to attach himself to some particular, | 


and, very possibly, extreme sect. 


For the religious tenets or prejudices of others, he invariably testified the | 


most profound respect—professing to entertain much regard for those who were 
truly and conscientiously devout, believing such individuals to enjoy great worldly 
felicity. On the contrary, no man more than Byron ridiculed and detested the 
cant and hypocrisy which are so much in vogue in our times. He spoke fre- 
quently of the inane pursuits of mankind, and our limited intelligence, dwelling 
at some length ona remark once made to him by the late Sir Humphrey Davy, 
with respect to the nothingness of all haman intellect, when it engages in the 


ever endiess task of endeavouring to explore or solve the hidden and impenetra- 
ble mysteries of nature 


| him for a considerable period, more especially on shipboard, where, it is affirmed, 
| you will in a few days acquire more knowledge of an individual than from years 
_ Of previous acquaintance, was, through the extreme communicativeness of his 


disposition, equivalent to an introduction to the whole course of his life. Al- | 


though occasionally affecting mystery, he yet could conceal nothing. This some- 
tumes produced rather painful confidences, relative to his own family matters, 
and amatory intrigues, which, if they ever actually took place, he would have 
shewn more goud sense not to reveal ; but I have my doubts about some of them, 


honvur to be acquainted with, and whose fair fame I had never before heard as 
sailed by the vile breath of slander. I will, however, do Lord Byron the justice 
to say, that in regard to this particular case, he dealt more in innuendo, than any 
allegation of facts. 

I then concluded that much of this facon de parler consisted in a desire on bis 
part, or rather weakness, if I may be permitted to term it so, to be considered 
amongst others as a rowe, and man of gallantry ; although | should be very far 
from disputing his general success in such matters , no one, from the insinuating 
powers of conversation, which he possessed in no smal! degree, and polished 
manner, combined with a strikingly handsome physiognomy, independently of 
his splendid mental qualifications, being more calculated to prove irresistibly at- 
tractive to the female heart. However blameable and unpleasant such revela- 
tions may appear to be, yet you might almost call them involuntary Lord By- 
ron could keep nothing secret, and occasionally astonished me by lavishing the 
grossest abuse on those whom I had always been led to consider as his intimate 
friends, and those to whom he owed the greatest obligations, which at other 
times he perhaps readily admitted; this fit, however, was transient as a sum- 
mer shower, arising from impetuosity of temper, or some momentary personal 
pique ; and I am persuaded, had he heard others assail them, he would have 
been the foremost in throwing down the gauntlet in their defence. Lerd Byroa 


entertained, or appeared to have imbibed, the most violent prejudice against the | 
He shewed himse!f always affectionately anxious about the health | 


Lady Noe! 
and welfare of his daughter Ada. Alluding to her probable large fortune, he 
expressed a wish that it had been in his power to inhibit her from marrying a na- 
tive of Great Britain—deeming his countrymen tu have a greater propensity to 
fortune-hunting than the individuals of other nations—which might, by an ill- 
assorted union, tend to her future unhappiness and discomfort. 

Lord Byron adverted, on many occasions, sometimes in a state of the most 
bitter excitement, to the unfortunate infirmity of his foot, and the extreme pain 
; aud misery it had been productive of to him. He once uttered a very savage 
| observation on his lameness, declaring, that years before he would have caused 

the recreant limb to be amputated, had he not dreaded thereby to spoil an cxer- 
cise in which he more especially excelled and delighted 

His Lordship had the strongest aversion to walking, and always performed 
even the most trivial distance on horseback ; from a wish, | apprehend, to con- 
ceal as much as possible the slight halt in his gait 


i] 

| The habit of pot using pe- 
destrian exercise, without doubt, would contribute in no smal! degree to increase 

| that tendency to obesity to which he was by constitution inclined ; and to coun- 

| teract which, he adopted the pernicious system of continually drugging himself 
This early impaired his digestive organs, although they could not fail to have 

| been also injured by his mode of living and singular dict 

| In the use of the pistol, Lord Byron was exceedingly dexterous, and prided 

| himself much on this trivial accomplishment, which, by constant practice, may 

| easily be attained by any person possessed of a calculating eye and steady nerves 


| In this, as every thing else, he wished to carry off the palm; and if he madea 


shot which he thought could not be surpassed, he declined to share further in 
the pastime of the day; and if a bad one, he did not attempt to improve it, but 
immediately gave up the contest. His nerves were a good deal sliattered ; and 
from his firing so well even with that disadvantage, it was evident that, when 
| younger, his aim must have been most unerring 
Trelawny was also an excellent shot; and his Lordship and he occasionally 
used to kill the ducks for the cabin dinner in this way—a wicker basket was sus- 
| pended from the main-yard of the mast, containing a poor duck, with his head 
protruding through it 
bird by hitting its head at the first fire 
excellent pistols ; 


Lord Byron possessed several cases of 
among others, a brace which had been the private property of 
his old friend, joe Manton; and I was told he never grudged any expense in 
procuring those of superior workmanship. He frequently conversed about his 


also boasted of having, about the time of his marriage. much to the amazement 


| 
former feats of skill at that celebrated maker's pistol gallery in London. He | 
| 
| and discomfiture of Lady Noel, split a walking-stick in the garden at Seaham | 
| 


House, at the distance of twenty paces 

His Lordship was within an ace of losing his life during one of these firing- 
matches on board. Schilizzi, who was unacquainted with the guard on English 
hair-triggers, inadvertently discharged a pistol, the ball from which whizzed 
close past Lord Byron's temple. 
out of Schilizzi's hand, pointed out to hin the mechanism of the lock, and at 
the same desired Gamba to take care, that in future he should not be permitted 
to use any other pistols than those of Italian workmanship 

We enjoyed the most serene and beautiful weather during this voyage. Ip 
passing, the vessel approximated Porto Ercole and Piombino, the splendid 


deck to view the magnificent spectacle of the sun setting over the vast expanse 
of waters, on the brilliant horizon peculiar to the East of Europe, and we coasted 
it along from Leghorn to Reggio, hardly ever being out of sight of land in the day 
time. When opposite the mouth of the Tiber, we exerted al! our power of vi- 
sion to discern the cupola of St. Peter's at Rome, which, however, was not visi- 
ble through the vapour arising from the dark and dense forests which fringe the 
| shore of the pestilential Maremma; but we could distinctly see through the 
glass the town of Albano, situated on the brow of the Alban Mount, and the 
{ magnificent range of mountains behind the isolated Mount Soracte, placed just 
j over Rome, was also descried, 

| Lord Byron frequently boxed with Trelawny as an arnusement, and practised 
| fencing with Count Gamba; be was not particularly dexterous at the fuils, but 


come too violent for him. 

Lord Byron and Trelawny also often bathed from the ship's side in calm 
weather; neither of them betrayed any apprehension from sharks, which, how- 
ever, are by no means of rare occurrence in the Mediterranean, as ] remember, 
in 1817, having been told by a young midshipman named Hay, then at Corfu, in 
a sloop of war, that when he was almost inthe very act of leaping from the 
| bowsprit of the vessel, which was riding at anchor between that town and the 
| Islaud of Vido, one of these ravenous monsters of the deep was descried close 

alongside, and an alarm given just in time to prevent him 
On our nearing the Island of Ionza, in which Neapolitan prisoners of state 
| are usually confined, which was then crowded with those unhappy persons who 
had engaged in the unsuccessful attempt at revolution in 1821, Lord Byron gave 
vent to his ire, uttering the most tremendous invectives against Austria, and the 
tyranny exercised by that nation over the minor powers of Italy ; and recounted 


to me the history of the once expected rising of the Papal dominions, which | 


should have taken effect when he resided at Kavenna, and in which he might 
have been called upon to act a prominent part; this insurrection was checked 
| by the rapid march on Naples of the Imperialists, under Baron Frimont 
not to be regretted that his Lordship had not found an opportunity of assisting 
| in any revolt in Italy, which could only bave ended in defeat and disgrace. In 
my opinion, the success of any revolution in that country is exceedingly proble- 
matical, being composed of many petty states, with opposite interests, which 
are extremely jealous of each other, or rather, I should say, are animated by 
mutual hate, so that no union can be looked for. A partial ebullition of popular 
feeling may from time to time take place ; but as long as no combination exists, 
or the enterprise is not supported by some great and victorious power, the cause 
is hopeless, and can only lead to useless bloodshed 
Lord Byron sat up nearly all night watching Stromboli: it was, however, 
overcast, and emitted no flame. This was considered singular, as the volcano is 
| supposed to be in constant activity, and always ejecting matter. He narrated to 
me the extraordinary story of the affidavit made by the crew of a British ship, 
who deposed that they had witnessed the apparition of a man, well known to 


| them, borne through the air by twoother figures. and cast into the crater of | 


Stromboli. This raised a long discussion, with many argoments, in regard to 
superstition in general, and tales of spectres, to a Lelief in which Lord Byron 
either was, or affected to be thought prone 
| We found the mighty Charybdis, so much dreaded by the ancients, dwin- 
died tu an inconsiderable whirling eddy, caused by the conflicting currents. The 
furious bellowing of the surge, which continually lashes the precipitous and ca- 
vernous promontory of Scylla, is, however, heard to a great distance 

Charybdis is reported to be still formidable in stormy weather, The strait, 
most probably, is now wider than it was in olden times; bot I imagine that 
poetic license in former days greatly exaggerated its terrors. Lord Byron much 
regretted its state of almost tranquil repose, and sighed, but in vain, for a stiff 
breeze 


—a>— 
HOW TO SAVE ONE’S BACON. 

Early one fine morning, as Terence O'Flieary was hard at work in his potatoe 
garden, he was accosted by his gossip, Mick Casey, who he perceived had his 
Sunday clothes on 

“God's "bud! Terry, man, what would you be afther doing there wid them 
praties, an’ Phelim O"Loughian's berrin’ goin to take place’ Come along, ma 
bochel! sure the praties will wait.” 

“Och! no, sis Terry! I must dig this ridge for the childer’s breakfast, an’ 


more especially in respect to one Jady of very high rank, whose family I had the | 


Ihave known both of them, from the poop, to kill the | 


He betrayed no tremour, but taking the pistol | 


scenery around which was much admired by Lord Byron; he was always on | 


excelled in the other, but he could not keep up the exercise long, which had be- | 


It was | 


(8p 


| thin I'm goin’ to confesshin to Father O'Higgins, who boulds a stasbin beyant 
| there at his own house,” 

* Bother take the stashin!” sis Mick, “sure that ‘od wait, too" 

| rence was not to be persuaded, 

Away went Mick to the berrin’: and Terence, having finished “ wid the pra- 
ties,” as he said, went over to Father O'Higgins, where he was shewn Into the 
kitchen, to wait his turn for confession. He had not been long standing there 
before the kitchen-fire, when his attention was attracted by a nice piece of ba- 

‘con, which hung in the chimney-cormer. Terry looked at it again and again, 
and wished the childer “had it at home wid the praties” 

** Murther alive!" says he, “will T take it! Sure the priest can spare it, an’ 
it wou'd be a rare thrate to Judy an’ the gorsoons at honre, to aay nothin iv me- 
self, who hasn't tasted the likes this many's the day.’ Terry looked at it 
again, and then turned away, saying——“I1 won't take it—why wow'd I, an’ it 
not mine, but the priest's!’ an’ I'd have the sin iv it, eure’ = T won't take it,” 
repeated he, ‘an’ its nothin’ bot the Ould Boy himself that’s timptin’ me! 
But sure it’s po harm to feel it, any way,” said he, taking i into his hand, and 
looking earnestly at it, “Och! it's a beauty; and why woeldn’t Tearry it 
home to Judy and the childer’ an’ sere it won't be a sin afther | confesses it!” 

Well, into his great coat pocket le thrust it; and he bad scarcely dune so, 
when the maid came in and told him it was his tarn for confession 

* Murther alive! I'm kil't an’ ruin'd, horse an’ foot, now, joy, Derry ; what'll 
Ido im this quandary at all, at all! By gaunies' IT must thry an’ make the 
best ef it, any how,” sis he to himself, and in he went, 

He knelt to the priest, told his sins, and was about to receive absolution, 
when all at once he seemed to recollect himself, and cried oot — 

“Och! stop—stop. Father O'Higgins, dear! for goodness sake, stop! | have 
one great big sin to tell yit; only, sir, I'm frightened to tell id, in the regard of 
never having done the like’s afore, sur, niver '" 

« Come,” said Father O'Higgins, * you must tel! it to me.” 

“ Why, then, your Kiverince, T will tell id; bat, sir, I'm ashamed like '" 

“Oh, never mind ! tell it,” said the priest 

“ Why, then. your Riverinee, T wint one day to a gintleman’s house, upon a 
little bn of business, an’ he bein’ ingaged, | was showed imto the kitehen to 
wait. Well, sur, there I saw a beautiful bit iv bacon hangin’ in the ehimbly- 
corner I looked atid, your Riverince, an’ my teeth begin to wather I don't 
know how id was, sur, but 1 suppose the Divil timpted me, for | pat it inte my 
pocket; bat, if you plage, sur, I'll give it to you,” and he put his hand into his 
pocket, 

“Give it to me!" said Father O'Higgins; “no, certainly not; give it back 
to the owner of it.” 

* Why, then, your Riverince, eur, 1 offered id him, and he wouldn't take 


But Te- 


| id 

“Oh! he wouldn't, wouldn't he 1" said the priest; “then take it home, and 
eat it yourself, with your family.” 

«* Thank your Riverince kindly '" says Terence, “ an’ I'll do that same im- 
mediately, plaize God; but first an’ foremost, I'll have the absolution, if you 
plaize, sur.” 

| Terence received absolution, and went home, rejoicing that he had been able 
| to save bis soul and his bacon at the same time 


Summary. 


Mr. Philip John Miles, of Bristol, father of the unsucessfal candidate for the 
Eastern Division of Somersetshire at the last clection, has purchased the man- 
sion and estate of the Lord de Clifford, at Kingsweston, near Brietol, for the 
sum of £220,000 


Unpacking a Gentleman —In the London papers of Monday, there isan 
| advertisement from the Col'ege of SOrgeons, which states that, on a certain day, 
the muminy of the Rev. Mr. © Horseise,” fa gentleman whe called 
himself * Nas-pt-hi-mi-go-rt,"’ wae to be © unrolled,” for the gratification of the 
learned and the curious. The personal representatives of Horseise, whois 
described as ‘*an incense-bearing priest in the Temple of Ammon, at Thebes,” 
have a good action against the London College, for thie very bad, and to say the 
least of it, inhospitable treatment of “the learned Theban.” 


son 


In the Bankruptcy Court, on Wednesday, sume debts were proved against 
the estate of Mr. James Cochrane, the bookseller. A gentleman appeared to 
prove to the amount of £97 for Sir Charles and Lady Morgan, being their claim 
for contributions to the Metropolitan Magazine, at the rate of sixteen guinens 
a sheet, the same as Mr. Colburn paid for their contributions to the New Monthly 
| Mr. Cochrane expressed his belief that Sir Charles was to have only twelve 

guineas, and her Ladyship sixteen. ‘The question was tot then decided , the 
Commissioner said he would wait to hear Mr. Colburn’s evidence; as it ap 
peared that Mr. Cochrane had undertaken to pay the same as Mr. Colburn 


| 


Irish Turnpike Roads—I\t as at length been determined on by the govern- 
| ment to take all the turnpike trusts in Ireland under theirown management. A 
| bill for this purpose will most probably be introduced during the next session of 
| parliament. It is alsointended to have a separate act of parliament for the 
metropolis, similar in its powers to the London metropolitan turnpike trost act 


A speed of forty miles an hour has been obtained upon the Manchester rail- 
way with alight load with a steam-engine ; and it is eaid this might be still 
| further increased. Whata pleasure to run down to Birmingham in a couple of 

hours ! 

| A Wooden Leg in the Arctic regions —When Captain Ross had been two 
| months in Boothia, he discovered a native, whom his companions called 
|**Tollooahia”’ He had lost his leg by the frost, and had been drawn about ona 
sledge. Capt. Koss made hima wooden leg; and, when the natives saw him 
again stand erect, their surprise and delight were depicted in their countenances, 
amd, afterwards, their demonstrations of gratitude were evineed to Capt. Ross, 
who, with his brave crew, were thus secured a hearty welcome during the se- 
vere winter they passed among these natives 


Dicelling of an European Lady in the East.—The mansion with its porticoes 
and pillared verandas, stood in the midst of a glittering lawn, the verdure of which 
was a relief to the eye from the painful glare of the burning sunlight; the ever- 
| green shrubberies formed a shady border to the emerald coloured carpet, and a 
sheltered choir for the mango-bird, the meina, and tne coe! Trom the portico 
Eva entered a circular hall, floored with polished marble, and portioned off by 
rows of pillars, thro’ which the eye wandered amongrta lengthened ehain of halle, 
all similarly paved with marble, and apparently only separated! from the hall it- 
self by clusters of columns. But to Eva, just landing alter the confinement of 
| the Beauliah, the delicious and sombre light which penetrated through the closed 
venetians gave to the gray marble floors the cool semblance of a atill surface of 
water, sheltered in the shady nook of some deep valley. In the secret of al- 
mitting the exact portion of external light lies half of that beauty whieh our 
| oriental residences possess. ‘The suit of well-furniehed drawing-roome on the 
| first floor was not less splendid, thoogh in a different character’ November, the 
| cool season, having commenced, the whole suit of rooms had been carpeted 
| with one rich piece of Brussels’ hand t m facture. Ottomans and 
couches of light bive satin, heavy chandeliers and gtrandoles, musical inetru- 
ments, and elegaut fancy tables, filled the spacious apartments with a profasion 
which perhaps the better taste of London would prove redundant ; yet amidet 
| all the richness of furniture with which the fashion of later years has adorned 
the houses of Calcutta, few things etrike the stranger's eye #0 forciely as 
the picturesque forms and custome of the numerous native servants, and above 
| all, the silent and graceful manner in which they seem to glide through the 
| apartments — Tales’ Description of Society in India. 
| One of Jerrold’s plays has been translated into French, and is forthcoming at 
| the Theatre do Gymnase. Several other pieces of English origin are ssid to 
be in preparation. 
The following is a summary of the new pieces performed at the different 
theatres of Paris during the last year :-—Académie Royale de Musique, 4; Thée- 
tre Francais, 12; Opera Comique, 11; Opera Itatienne, 1; Gymmnase, 10; 
| Vaudeville, 22; Palais Royal, 29; Varietés, 23; Porte St. Martin, 13; Gaite, 
112; Ambiga, 23: Folies Dramatiques, 9; Cirque. 4; Moliére, 23; Pantheon, 
©. making atotal of 219. In 1831, there were 272 new pieces, and in 1882, 
1258. One handred and forty-eight authors have contributed to the production 
| of these works, but M. Seribe has written more than any other, having given 14. 
THE FRENCH COURT. 
Their Majesties the King and Queen of the French held a public reception at 
the Tuileries nearly every evening last week; and nothing could exceed the 
brilliancy of the aepect of the Court The antiquated style of dress recently 
introduced in Paris, (4 la Louis XIV), is, perhaps, after all, the most becoming 
| court costume; and Madame Le Hon, the Belgian Ambassadress, dressed as 
| nearly as possible after the portraits, of a stil! earlier epoch, of the Belle Gabrielle, 
her robes looped op with bows and bunches of pearls, and wearing, by way of 
head-dress, a chapeau dla Pré aux Clerca, ornamented by * single small feather, 
presented a charming specimen of the beauties of the time of Henri lV. The 
| richest brocades and Lyons satins are the order of the day; and powder has 
been assumed by more than one of the leading fashionables 
| The English ladies, if inferior in elegance of costome on these occasions, 
decidedly bear the bell in point of personal attraction. The Hon Mrs. Anson is 
| universally admitted to be the handsomest woman in Paris. Louis-Philippe and 
the Duke of Orleans are unremitting im their attentions to our fair country- 
whom they always address in the English language. The young 
On the splendour of the 
It is such as, at 





women. 
Princesses also speak our language like natives 
| state apartments at the Tuileries, we have already enlarged 
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the present moment. no European palace can attempt to rival. Much, however, | ane a’ out—listen.” As he handed out the rolls, he went on with his humerous 
of the effect produced.is attributable to the admirable mode of lighting introduced enumeration, but dropping every other roll into Janet's lap. Lewars took the 
during the present reign. desired note with much gravity, and saw as if he saw not the merciful conduct of 
Fondness of Italian Women for Ornaments. —The coral of Genoa is of a his companion —Cunningham's Life of Burns. ‘ 

superior kind, and forms a prominent article in the display in the street of the | New Mode of Heating Buildings —A very simple and ingenious process has 
goldsmiths, where all imaginable kinds of rich and tasteful ornaments are laid lately been made the sobject of a patent ; ite object is to generate and disperse 
out, more for the use of the lower and rural classes than the affluent and proud. | heat, by passing a corrent of cold air over a ring of flame. The epparatus was 
The Italian girlie are passionately fond of costly earrings, bracelets, &ec. often | tried, for the first time, in Wigan church. in this county, and was completely 
quite unsuited to the quality of their attire ; where gold is beyond their means, | successful, the temperature within the church, which isa very large old structure, 
silver is worn, even when labouring in the fields, beneath the rays of a burning | being raised 19 degrees above the external air, at the small cost of 2s. 10d., the 
sun, that prematurely takes away their freshness and attraction ‘The festival | quantity of gas consumed being only 353 cubic feet..—Liverpool Journal. 

days are those of their pride ;—coral, which is cheap, and of excellent quality at) "The consumption of coals in England and Wales has been estimated as fol- 
Genoa, and pearl, are profusely worn. In many of the cantons of Switzerland | jows :-—Munufactories, 3,500,000 Loudon chaldrons: Household consumption, 
the peasant-bride glories in her vast-stock of linen, to the gradual hoarding of | five millions and a half—in all nine millions from inland collieries. The quantity 
which the previous years have perhaps been given; the piles of snowy wh'te- | sent coastwise on both sides of the island, is three millions. A London chaldron 
ness are often safficient to serve family of Brobdignag fora whole year without | js nearly 27 ewt., and the quantity thus consumed is therefore about 16,200,000 


washing. From the floor, almost to the roof, rises the goodly array, gazed at | tons. Mr. Taylor estimates the annual consumption, exclusive of foreign un- 


from day to day with exquisite complacency , and it is a frequent boast, that for | 
two years the household has no need to have recourse to the waters of the lake | 
or stream. The Tuscan or Genoese beauty does not, like her country-woman of 
the south, forget the external purity of linen and vesture on her own fine form, 
or on the walls of her bome ; but she will expend all ber little portion, even 30 
vr 40 pounds in a splendid necklace or chain, that is worn to the dying hour.— 
Carnes Letters from Switzerland and Italy 

Sir Walter Scott, on lending a book one day to a friend, cautioned him to be 
punctual in returning it. ‘It is really necessary,” said the poet in apology 
* though many of my friends are bad ari/hmeticians, | observe almost all of them 
to be good book-keepers.”’ 

“ Are you equally expert at backgammon ’” said a gentleman to his apothe- | 


portation, at 19,540,000 tons. 
Letters from Scotland state that extensive arrangements are in progress for 
the emigration of small farmers and artizans from that part of the United King- 


| dom to Canada next spring. 


We learn, with great satisfaction, that, of the thirteen millions of franes for 


| which M. Laffitte stood indebted to the Bank of France, 9,540,000 were paid at 


the expiration of the year 1833. ‘To provide for the three millions four hundred 
and sixty thousand still owing, M. Laffitte possesses personal property, to the 
amount of six millions, mortgaged to the Bank. It appears, therefore, that the 
conduct pursued by the present Ministry towards its benefactor in necessitating 
the forced sale of his hotel, by the withdrawal of the Government guarantee (to 
the amount of two millions only), wil! not prove so injurious as might have been 


March 45, 


| From bis connexions, his career as a public man was greatly facilitated. He 
| was the third son of the Mr. Grenville, whose name is so familiar to a!! who are 
acquainted with the History of the American War, and who forms the subjec; 
of one of the ablest drawn characters of Mr. Burke. The right hon. George 
| Grenville was allowed by Burke to possess great aptitude for business, and to be 
| well qualified for the management of public affairs in ordinary times, but utterly 
unsuited for periods when men have no precedents to guide them. His name 
| has become proverbial as the representative of the lawyer class of poltticians 
Lord Grenville was born in Oct. 1759. In 1789 we find him, from January to 
| May, Speaker of the House of Commons. In June, 1789, he was Secretary of 
| State for the home Department, and in May, 1791. Secretary of State for Foreign 
A ffairs—which situation he filled during the whole of the Pitt Administratiyn. 
| In 1790 he was created a Peer. 
| When Mr. Pitt was succeeded by Mr. Addington, Lord Grenville quitted office. 
| On the resumption of office by Mr. Pitt, in 1804, without having stipulated ¢, 
| Catholic Emancipation, Lord Grenville, with Mr. Wyndham, refused to join him 
and took a very prominent part in opposition. Ou the death of Mr. Pint he 
became First Lord of the Treasury in what was called the Fox and Grenyil\e 
| Administration. He has never since been in office. 
| Asa speaker, Lord Grenville heid a high rank. We have understood that 
| his earliest efforts were not very successful, and that he is indebted for the nick. 
| name of ** Boggy Grenville.” then given to him. to his floundering on through 
| speeches, the drift of which was not perceptible to every one. His perse- 
| verance, however, was in time rewarded by the very bighest kind of secondary 
| excellence. His elucution was, perhaps, too solemn, and his style was too 
| uniformly laboured, and perhaps prolix ; bot it made a strong impression. He 
| always took care to prepare himself on every subject on which he spoke, and 
| his speeches were, therefore, full of matter which was well arranged. His 
| knowledge on all subjects was very extensive. and it is understood that few 
| public men were more accomplished than his lordship. In debate he did not 


cary, after having run his eye over the Chriatmas bill. ** At backgammon !" re- | anrieipated ; and that M. Laffitte will eventually remain in possession of a hand- | possess the fire, the acuteness, and the indignant sarcasm of Lord Grey; but 


joined the man of medicine, * whatdo you mean!” “T only thought you | 
might be,” replied the patient, “ seeing that you are such a dab at draughts!” | 

At a late party in Edinburgh, a young lady, being teased by some of her ac- 
quaintance about an Hibernian who had been recently paying her some attention 
turned round to a gentleman who sat beside her, and said, ‘ Pray, sir, if you 
were a lady, what objection should you have to an Irishman |" * Why, madam,” | 
he replied, “I am afraid he woul: be for a repeal of the umon.” 

The following is copied from a sign-board at Hatworth, between Bath and 
Melksham .— 

All rats and mice | do destroy, 
Except them ‘ere what runs away. 

Ambulatory Artillery —Another oddity in the same ship was one of the ward- 
room officers, Lieutenant G. M——. ‘This officer having at an early age lost 
his right leg in an action, had substituted a regular timber one. manufactured by 
one of the ship's carpenters on a new aud improved principle of bis own inven- 
tion. The merits of this consisted in connecting with its original locomotive 
purposes (in the event of falling in with a land privateer or other belligerent) 
the additional one of attack or defence, us an ambulating gun, murket, or fire 
leg ; being bored and lined with metal at the extremity, and furnished with a 
touch-hole about half way up. Astonishingly active, and full of humour and 
fun, whenever he went to best up the quarters of the * dignity” ( a negro ball) 
on man-of-war-hill or other haunts, George, having loaded his engine with gun- 
powder and peas, and furnished his magazine with spare ammunition, would 
sally forth, and, with his eigaras a match, would set the neighbourhood in a roar, 
as he presented bis arquebus, and chased the sable beauties rovnd the room.— | 
Bower's Naval Adventures 

The Maidens of Kyle.—Of the maidens of Kyle, who contributed by their | 
charm of mind or person to the witchery of the love songs of Burns, I can give 
but an imperfect account. The young woman who * had pledged her soul to meet | 
him in the field of matrimony, yet jilted him with peculiar circumstances of | 





mortification,” be bas not named; aod | believe her charms, real or imaginary, | 
have remained unsung. The Tibbe who scorned the advances of the poet, and 
* spak na, but gaed by like stoure,.’ was a neighbouring laird’s daughter, and 
with a portion of two acres of peatmoss, and twenty pounds Scots The beggy | 
who inspired some of his early lyrics was the sister of a Carrick farmer, a girl | 
prudent as well as beautiful. The Nannie, who lived among the mosses near | 
the Logar, was a farmer's daughter, Agnes Fleming by name, and charmed | 
the sweet song of ** My Nannie O" from him, by the elegance of her person and | 
the melody of her voice. “Green grow the Rashes,” was a general tribute 
paid to the collective charms of the lasses of Kyle ; there were few with whom | 
he had net held tryste, 
Beneath the milk white thorn that scents the evening gale. 
Some of those maidens were but, perhaps, the chance inspirers of his lyric 
strains. ‘ Highland Mary,” and * Mary in Heaven,” of whom he has so passion- 
ately sung, was a native of Ardrossan. ‘Those who think that poetry embalms 
high names alone, ladies of birth and rank, most prepare to be disappointed, for 
Mary Camble was a peasant’s daughter, and lived, when she captivated the | 
t, in the humble situation of dairy-unaid in ‘the Castle o' Montgomery.” | 

hat she was beautiful, we have other testimony than that of Burns: her charms 
attracted gazers, if not wooers, and she was exposed to the allurements of 
wealth. She withstood all temptation, and returned the affection of the poet 
with the fervour of innocence and youth » ° ° Who the Mary , 
Morison was on whom he wrote one of his early songs I have not been able to 
discover ; nor do I know the name of the heroine of ** Cessuock Banks.” Their 
beauty seems, like that of many others, to have passed suddenly over bim, touch- 
ing his fancy without affecting his heart. The Eliza, from whom he seems so 
loth to part, in one of his songs was, | am told by John Galt, less beautiful than 
witty. To the charms of Jean Armour I have already alluded. This young | 
woman, the daughter of a devout man and master-mason,lived in Mauchline, and | 
was distinguished less for the beauty of her person, than for the grace of her 
dancing and the melody of her voice. Burns seems to have become attached to | 
her soon after the loss of his Highland Mary ° . e How the | 
poet and his Jean became acquainted is easily imagined by those who know the | 
facilities for the meetings of the young which the fairs, races, dances, weddings, 
house-heatings, and kirn-suppers afford , of the growth of affection between them 
it is less easy to give an account ; we must trace it by the uncertain light of his 
poetry. —Allan Cuningham’'s Life of Burns 


The allounent system, adopted by the Agricultural Employment Institution | 
in the parish of Cholesbury, succeeds so admirably, and bids so fair to eradicate | 
the baneful effects of pauperism from even (hat most unfortunate of all the places 
we have hather/o heard of, that many Noblemen and Gentlemen have proffered | 
to grant to the Society leases of and at small or nominal rents, in various parts 
of the kingdom, as well as contributions in money, in aid of their philanthropic | 
intentions. Contrasting the deplorable state of the Cholesbury poor at this | 
period last year with their present happy condition, the effect is delighful to all 
who witness it. Last winterthe clergyman's door was crowded daily by the 
starving poor imploring food: (iis year they are cultivating their respective | 
allotments, and each man has a beavtiful crop of wheat growing for the main- 
tenance of his family next year. We invite all whose hearts and purses are 


open to the distresses of that vital portion of our population—the agricultural 
labourers, to visit Cholesbury, and we are sure their feelings will be more than | 


gratified; an this will prove the best test to recommend the important operation 
Of this noble institution.— Bucks Herald 


The Duke of Marlborough let 51 acres of land to the poor in smal! allotments 


at Lady-day and Michaelmas, 1832, in number of tenants 2%, occupying two of | 


them nine acres each, and the other 20 from four to half anacreeach. ‘These 
poor tenants attended at the audit, and paid their rents at £1 per acre; were 
allowed a dinner each, and a satisfactory compliment to drink their landlord's 
health, which they did with thankful gladdened hearts. The land was tll lately 
very wet, and covered with rushes ; now it is well drained, and shows that face 
which may be expected from honest industry — Oxford Paper. 

A meeting of the northern division of the County of Northampton took 
place last week, for the purpose of forming a “ Labourer's Friend Society.” — 
was numerously and respectably attended, no fewer than 22 clergymen being 
present, and Viscount Stopford in the chair, “* The Earl of Chichester, who is 
well known,” says the Morning Herald, for his zeal in seconding every 
effort made to ameliorate the condition of the poor, bore ample testimony to 
the success of the system recommended from his own county, Sussex, and 
dwelt strongly on the powerful iniluence, in a mora! point of view, which it gives 
the upper classes over the minds of the peasantry.” 

There are six colleges for the education of Dissenting Ministers (whose 
articles of faith generally agree with the doctrines of the Church of England) 
in London and its vicinity: viz.—Highbory, Homerton, Hackney, Stepney, 
Cowards, and Cheshunt; and there are similar colleges at Exeter, Bristol, 

Blackburn, Rotherham, and Newport Pagnel, aud two at Bradford, Yorkshire 

A new drama from the pen of Mr. Moncrief. entitled Mount Si. Bernard, 
or the Headsman, will be produced at the Victoria ‘theatre on Tuesday next 
The new scenery by Hillyard, will, from what we have seen, add to his already 
high reputation. 


B urns asan Exesseman.—Against the regular smuggler his looks were stern and 


bis hand heavy, while to the pour country dealer he was mild and lenient. The 
poet ania brother exciseman one day entered @ widow woman's shop in Dunscore, 


and made a seizure of smuggled tobacco. ** Jenny,” said the poet, “ I expected 


this would be the upshot. Here, Lewars, take note of the number of rolls as I 


count them. Now, Jock, did ye ever hear an auld wife numbering her threads 
before check-reels were invented! Thou's ane, and thou's no ane, and thou's, 


some independence. 

Among the novelties introduced by Monsieur Veron to render the masked 
halls of the Opera attractive during the present carnival, is a quadrille represent- 
ing the various male and female costuines of the French nation, from the reign 


‘of Francis L. till the present time. Those of the epoch of the Revolution 


(particularly as regards the dress of the Cavaliers) are of the most ludicrous 

escription ;—a frock-coat reaching to the ancles, with top-boots and fixed spurs, 
figures among the fashions for 1795. The whole procession of costumes has 
been lithographed for publication 

The Prince of Orange, accompanied by his son, arrived at St. Petersburgh on 
the 3d Jan. and was received with great attention by the Emperor. 

Colonel Sir Jobn Harvey, K.C. H. bad the honour of an audience of his 
Majesty. at the Pavillion, on Saturday last, and of dining with their Majesties 
Sir Jobn is one of the Aides-de-Camp of the present as he was of the late King 
His visit was understood to be for the purpose of thanking his Royal Master for 
the promotion of his son to the rank of Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. The 
young officer fought at Navarino on the quarter deck of the gallant Tadbot, 
and is now serving on board the Vernon, Vice-Admiral Sit George Cockburn’s 
flag ship 

The Duke of Newcastle and the Duke of Norfolk are said to be the only two 
English Dukes who are Peers of the Plantagenet Dynasty; the Dukes of 
Somerset, Beaufort, Rutland, and Dorset, belong to the Tudor Dynasty; the 
Dukes of Richmond, Grafton, St. Albans, Leeds, Devonshire, Marlborough, and 
Manchester to the Stuart Dynasty. 

Sir Robert Peel has decisively declied to be putin nomination for the Chancel- 
lorship of Oxford, and the Duke of Wellington's election is, therefore, certain 
The requisition, numerously signed as it was by the most influential men in the 
University, is a proud tribute to the worth of the great Duke. 

The sum of £1,300 has been raised, by subscription, for the erection of a monu- 


| ment in St. Paul's Cathedral, to the memory of the late Dr. Babington. 
A French actor named Jenneral, who was killed in the Belgian revolution, | 
was the composer of the Brabanconne, the national song of the Belgians. By | 


a curious coincidence, another French actor, who is at present manager of the 
Amsterdam theatre, is the composer of the Bavfaviade, the national song of the 
Dutch. 

Madame Malibran, on her return from Naples, will perform a few times in 
London, and afterwards proceed to Paris, to perform at the French Opera, where 
it is said she is engaged on very advantageous terms. 

The Dramatic Authors’ Society shared one hundred and fifty pounds last 
week, being the receipts of the last two months. 

Mount Vesuvius has been in eruption two or three times the last month, 


| rendering the beauty of the Bay complete ; and during the eclipse of the moon, 


on the night of the 26th, the effect of the lava, as it flowed in tlree streams 
from the crater, was splendid in the extreme, and drew all Naples fourth to ad- 


| mire it. 


The late Lady Lyndhurst, whose death we announced in our last week's pa- 
per, was for many years distinguished in the circles of ton by her personal charms 
and powers of conversation. Her Ladyship had five children by her second mar- 
riage, of whom three daughters now survive, the eldest being thirteen ; the only 


' son died in 1825, at the age of twelve months. Her Ladyship waa at the ball of 


the Countess of Grenville, yesterday fortnight, with Lord Lyndhurst. On the 


| following evening she was engaged to join a party at the Masked Bal! at the 
| Opera; but an attack of imflammation in the chest prevented her from so doing, 


though no apprehensions of the fatal reselt were entertained. Her Ladyship 


| being, however, far advanced ina state of pregnancy, and previously exhausted 


by repeated premature accouchements, was unequal to sustain the treatment 
requisite for the disorder. No danger was supposed to exist at the periud of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s departure for London, which took place some days before, in 
order to attend his judicial duties. Lady Lyndhurst and her daughters proceeded 
from Brighton to the Continent in the beginning of October, and she had ar- 
rived at Beauvais on her retorn, when sudden indsposition compelled her again 
to travel to Paris, where Lord Lyndhurst visited her during the Christmas re- 
cess. Her Ladyship was in her forty-tirst year. Lord Lyndhurst arrived at Pa- 
ris on Monday last. The remains of her Ladyship will be removed to this coun- 
trv for interment 

The Marquess and Marchioness of Londonderry have been entertaining a nu- 
merous party of distinguished friends, at Wynyard House, Durham. On Satur- 
day last, the Marchioness completed her 34th year, on which occasion a grand 
dinner was given, covers being laid for sixty. Amongst the company present 
were—the Duke of Rutland, Earl of Eglinton, Lord and Lady Howden, ‘Lord 
and Lady Ravensworth, Lord Castlereagh, Sir F. French, Captain and Hon. 
Mrs. Emily Wortley, Captain and Hon Mrs. Trotter, Captain Bentinck, Hon 
Mr. and Mrs. Trevor, Captain Wood, &c, The principal saloon, which has 
recently been splendidly re-deeorated, was thrown open. A ball terminated 
the festivities of the day. The guests were to remain some days when French 
plays and other entertainments were to be got up for their amusement. 

Sir John Jeffcott was recently in Dublin, having returned from Sierra Leone, 
on learning the result of his fatal rencontre with Dr. Hennis, and with the in- 
tention of standing his trial. The appearance of the Learned Gentleman shows 
plainly that he has suffered much since the unhappy affair. He is now at Lis- 


| bon, and will return shortly to take his trial. 


A New Language.—A Committee of members of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, at Paris, have just made a report on the merits of M. Sudre, who has in- 
vented a system of language by music. It appears that the Committee have 
| found that this new language is capable of expressing all our ideas; that these 
; are capable of being communicated hy sounds, characters, and gestures; that it 
is calculated to communicate those ideas very near, or very rapidly to a distance ; 
that it may be used for open or secret communications ; and, lastly, that the 
system of sounds, and consequently the expressions of the thoughts, were not 
liable to change, but would be in their nature permanent. The Committee 
were struck particularly with the advantages secured for a remote coummunica- 
tion, by which they declared that M. Sudre had * done the State some service.” 
It is not to be wondered that all the members resolved to recommend M. Sudre 
to Government, in consequence of the universality cf the application of this 
lingual telegraph, for it is capable of being put into practice on sea or land, and 
either at night or by day. 


The Literary Encouragement Society of Rouen has offered a prize of a gold 


medal for the best composition, of not less than 200 verses, upon the homage | 


that 1s about to be paid to the memory of Corneille by the erection of a statue 
of him, by public subscription, in one of the public places in Roven 

Sixteen thorough-bred horses, destined for the stables of the King of France 
or the Government studs, were landed at Calais a few days ago from England 
Among them is the celebrated horse Napoleon 

A foll-length portrait of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, commonly called the 
Pretender, has lately been ciscovered. It is said to be a very faithful likeness, 
as well as unique in its costume* and general style It is, we believe, to be 
seen gratuitously somewhere in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross 

DEATH OF LORD GRENVILLE 

Died, on the night of Sunday last, at his seat, Dropmore, William Wyrdham 
Grenville, Baron Grenville. His lordship’s health has for some time been in a 
declining state, and his dissolution has been looked for 

Lord Grenville was ane of the few remaining public men who acted a promi- 
nent part during the period of the French revolution 


“ Am breachdan guaile ’s an t: ,” or the island equestrian costume of old. 


during a long period he was considered only second to his Lordship, as an effective 
debater in the House of Lords, and the two were associated as the heads of 
the opposition, with whom negociations were carried on during several emer. 
gencies, when it became necessary or politic to make overtures for a new 
ministry. 


Lord Grenville did not hesitate to admit bis errors of opinion on several im- 
portant questions. Thus, for instance, he readily admitted his mistake with 
regard to the Bank Restriction Act, and he wrote a pamphlet exposing the 
fallacy of the Sinking Fund 

He was Chancellor of the University of Oxford, High Steward of Bristol, an 
Elder Brother of the British Museum, and a Governor of the Charter House, 
and he held the sinecure appointment of Auditor of the Exchequer, to which 
a considerable income was attached. The act by which he was enabled to 
hold the offices of First Lord of the Treasury and Auditor of the Exchequer 
involved the Administration to which he belonged in 1806-7 in considerable 
obloquy. 

It has been often said that the secret of the authorship of Junius would be 
discovered on the death of his lordship, and that a noble lord, his relative, not 
now in this country, has been repeatedly heard to declare that the secret was in 
his kinsman’s keeping, and would be disclosed. 

His lordship married in 1792 Anne Pitt, only daughterof the first Lord Camel- 
ford. He was uncle to the Duke of Buckingham. He will be succeeded, we 
believe, by the right hon. C. Grenville. 

His lordship was in his 75th year — Morn. Chron. 


—~_- 
NARRATIVE OF A TOUR IN NORTH AMERICA 


Comprising Mexico, the Mines of Real del Monte, the United States, and the 
British Colonies: with an Excursion to the Island of Cuba. In a Series of 
Letters, written in the Years 1831 and 1832. By Henry Tudor, Esq. 2 vols, 

2mo. London, 1834. Duncan. 

It was with some reluctance we took up another, and not very short, book of 
Amercan travels, after the number we have been called upon to review within 
the last few years. Ecce tterum Crispinus ! we exclaimed ; New York, Philade!- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Niagara, the Lakes, Quebec, Montreal, 
Saint Lawrence ;—we had almost as soon be hauled over his gridiron as over 
this tour again. 

Much as we dislike the task, however, we must do justice te the author, 
whose temperate views and impartial estimates of character are well calculated 
pot only to convey to us correct notions of the country through which be tra- 
velled, but to soften down those popular asperities, about which, we think, a 
great deal too much fuss has been made, with reference to the descriptions and 
opinions of preceding writers onthe same subject. The dispute seems to us to 
be a vastly silly one, and quite unworthy of the people oneither side. It cannot 
last long. As America grows in strength and importance, she will feel her own 
dignity too firmly to care one jot for the little satire, or even misrepresentations, 
of strangers who visit her shores. It is only error and weakness that are too 
sensitive and sore; rightand might can bear all kinds of observation without 
flinching or resentment. Inthe meanwhile Mr. Tudor bas taken up bis pen to 
cultivate good feelings between England and America. He “ frankly acknow- 
| ledges (in his preface) that he feels proud of the descendants of the mother coun- 

try, who, inheriting as they do an equal spirit and enterprise with their British 

| ancestors, have done, and are stil! doing, more to extend the British name and 
| language throughout the boundless regions of the western world than even their 
| aristocratic progenitors. Instead of entertaining an ignoble jealousy respecting 
| their rising greatness and importance, he willingly confesses that the pride of 
| hia honest feeling, at least on this point, is fully identified with theirs. He feels 
| convinced that if, in the revolution of ages, the British Isles, like the empires 
| of ancient times, should be destined to fall from the grandeur of their present 
position in Europe, their inhabitants will find, on the shores of America, a second 
and more extended Britain, characterised by true English feelings and associe- 
tions, amid which, like the fabled phoenix, they may rise again with renovated 
vigour from the ashes of the parent state. Long may the unexampled prosperity 
of the Anglo-American nation continue, and the progressive development of her 
resources be as auspicious as the happy result that has hitherto marked the 
commencement ?”” 


We have also a very graphic description of the sect of Shakers, whose fan- 
tastic worship Mr. Tudor witnessed :— 

“The Shakers entertain the extraordinary doctrine that the Savour has 
made his second appearance on earth in the person of Ann Lee, their great 
| spiritual mother; and that the ‘Bride, the Lamb's wife,’ alluded to in 

Revelations, was, in truth, no other than this very person; and that the 
| term is not to be understood figuratively, as meaning the church of Christ, 
| such as it is declared to be by the generality of the Christian world. 
| The Shakers assert, that this same Ann Lee ‘ was the distinguished female 

who was chosen for that purpose ;—that she was a chosen vessel occupied as 
an instrument by the spirit of Christ, the Lord from heaven, in which the second 
| appearance of that divine spirit was ushered into the world ;—that she was called 
forth from the world in order to manifest the spirit of Christ in the female line ; 
—that the image and likeness of the eternal mother was formed in her, as the 
first-born daughter, as really as the image and likeness of the Eternal Father 
| was formed in the Lord Jesus, the first-born Son ;—that she was constituted the 
; second heir in the covenant of promise, and was placed ina correspondent con- 
nexion with Jesus Christ as the second pillar of the church of God in the new 
| creation.” In short, they believe that not only has Christ appeared the second 
time on the earth, under the form of Ann Lee, but that it was absolutely essen- 
| tial tothe salvation of womankind that such second appearance should be exhi- 
| bited in one of her sex ; since the first coming of the Saviour, in the form of 3 
man, was only effectual for the redemption of the latter.” 


This, we are sure, is going far enough in fraternisation. Mr. Tudor objects 
to the accounts of Captain Hall, of Mrs. Trollope, and of others, who have picked 
their holes in the American coat. He declares : “ it has been sadly too much 
the fashion, and I !ament much to say it, among some of my countrymen, to 

| underrate and to depreciate the progress which, for a number of years, has been 
and still is making, with rapid strides, by the enterprising inhabitants of the 
United States, in the refined and elegant arts of civilised society. Why this 
apparently envious feeling should exist—though I am quite satistied that it is by 
| no means generally diffused among us, but the reverse—I am perfectly at a loss 
to imagine.” 

These brief quotations must suffice to shew the conciliatory spirit in which 
| this Tour is written; and we shall now offer two or three selections of other 
| kinds: and first, an amusing anecdote of a “ very gentlemanly Swede,” whom 

the author met at Philadelphia, * illustrative of the tone of morality pervading 
as well the lower as the higher classes of society. His name, which is some- 
what singular, is ‘Damme ,” and it appears that, after remaining a few days 3 
the hotel, he was stepping into the coach in order to leave the town, when, it 
consequence of the servant having omitted to receive the amount of his bill 
from some one of the passengers, and not being aware which of the gentlemes 
it was, he inquired hisname. My acquaintance immediately replied, ‘ Damme?’ 
| The servant looked rather astonished, but fancying he must have misunderstood 
the answer, repeated the question ; when the other, supposing the man was deaf, 
, answered in a louder voice, ‘Damme.’ The domestic immediately on hearing 
the expression for the second time, and believing that the gentleman was swea!- 
[ ng at him for his interruption, instead of simply giving his pame., regarded him 
with a very stern countenance, and said, ‘ Sir. we are not acccstomed to beat 
| such language as this in Philadelphia,’ and instantly turned from him in the 
greatest indignation !" 
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Lebanon (their chief seat), says Mr. T.— : 
« We arrived just in time to see the precession of these fanatics pass along, in 

solemn line, totheir place of worship The men, dressed in drab, after the fashion 

of the Quakers, whom they auch resemble in appearance, walking two abreast, led 


the way, followed by a long train of females attired principally in white, and the rest | 
in gray, with close white caps on their heads, gowns without shape, high- | 


heeled shoes, neekerchiefs, and white pochet-handkerchiefs hung very formally 
over one of their arms. On reaching the church, the men filed off through one 
door, and the women through avother, and immediately arranged themselves 00 
paraliel benches on each side of the room, in separate and oppusite divisions—a 
considerable space, in the centre of it, dividing the two foremost benches of each 
sex. The church was spacious, simple, and unadorned, eacept by that which 
may with propriety be called its best adornment—extreme neatness and ciean- 
lmess; for the floors were certainly whiter, and more sleanly, than those of any 
gentleman's house lever saw, and from which a person might have eaten his 
dinner with as little of nausea, arising from dust or other extraneous matter, as 
if he had taken it from off the finest Dresden. The men and women, thus dressed 
and thus seated, and with a solemnity of aspect and depurtment heightened by 
perfect silence, and with an absolutely motionless attitude of body, presented an 


appearance, and excited a feeling, something mysterious and supernatural. The | 


women in particular, many of whom were elderly, very meagre iu figure, and of 
a sickly and cadaverous hue, and withal, dressed in a ghostly white, looked like 


beings of another werld—uneartbly sliapes, that exhibited, as if in mockery, a | 


rude outline of the human ferm without its life. 
them that inspired a sensation of awe, 
one might almust have imagined it, as indeed the thought so struck me at the 
moment, to have been ascene of the day of judgment, and that these were de- 
parted spirit Just risen frou their graves, shrouded in their sepulchral garments, 
and awaiting their final doom. After a deathlike pause of some duration, one 
of the elders slowly rose from his seat for the purpose of addressing the meet- 
ing, on which the whole assembly immediately stood up 


There was something about 


culeating a tew moral precepts, were sufficiently short, extending perhaps to five | 


minutes; andon the termination of which they sung something, I understood, 
answering to a hymn, though very remote from psalmody. During the continu- 
ance of this vocal part of the service they were incessantly moving their feet ; 
aliernately raising each footin a kind of dancing step, but without changing their 
pasition. This was accompanied by a grotesque inclination of their bodies from 
side to side, ina manner so truly ludicrous, though carried on with the utmost 
gravity, a8 to require, on the part even of those who were more inclined to weep 
than to laugh, the strongest exertions of self-command in repressing their risi- 
ble faculties. Another short admonition succeeded, very indifferently given, I 
must confess ; and then anether monotonous air Was sung, attended by a similar 
stepping and see-sawing of the body as before. On the conclusion of this se- 
cond display, they all sat down; and after a pause of two or three minutes, one 
of the elders exclaimed, ‘ Let us labour!’ when they al! suddenly started up, 
and now eoinmenced an exhibition that beggars all description 
immediately to remove their own benches from the centre of the apartment, 
where they had been seated, to the sides of it; placing them together as closely 


and compactly as they could, so as not to impede the extraordinary evolutions | 


that were on the point of beginning. This being accomplished, the men walked 
up to a range of pegs, lining the wall on their side of the room, and, to my 
utter astonishment, nay, I may almost say consternation, as being done ina 
church, though belonging to the Shakers, every man of them pulled off his coat, 
with the greatest coolness iimaginabie, and appeared in his shrrt-sleeves! This 
atterly unlooked-for circumstance so startled me at the moment, that I literally 
thought they were going to burlesque their own religion; and I instantly turned 
my eyes towards the female portion of these strange worshippers, naturally ex- 
pecting no less than to see them, in imitation of the men, divest themselves of 
some part of their habiliments, and that their gowns, at least, would be dis- 
pensed with. However, I am happy to say, for the sake of decency, that the 
example was not followed. I now perceived the motive of this unparallelld ex- 
hibition, which was neither more nor Jess than a preparation and signal for 
dancing, and to enable the male devotees, as the thermometer was rather too 
high, at this season of the year, for such violent exercise, the better to support 
the fatigues of their various evolutions. The men having now returned to the 
side of the room which they had previously occupied, formed themselves into 


parallel lines, as if in military column, the women observing the same order on | 


their side; and, with their faces turned towards the wall, and their backs to- 
wards the spectators, commenced a sort of shuffling with their feet, and a mo- 
tion with their hands in front of the breast, like the action of a dog in swimming 
In this almost incredible manner they alternately advanced tu the wall, and re- 
treated from it; then turned round, and advanced and retreated again in the op- 
posite direction, stepping and gesticulating in the most insane manner that can 
be conceived ; accompanying the whole with an unmusical nasal tone, for the 


purpose, as I was informed by one of the shakers, of enabling them to mark time | 
Having continued this movement for soime | 


and preserve the unity of the step 
time, they then suddenly changed the figure, and began capering round the room 
in a double circle—the females whirling round the inner ring, and the males de- 
scribing the vutward one. 


former changing places with the latter. Next. they converted the two smaller 


eircles into a single one, each sex following the other. by alternate evolutions ; | 
and by a skilful manceuvre, which I never saw executed but in the army, the men | 


suddenly faced to the right about, slipped on one side, so az to let the women 
pass, and met them at the opposite end of the room; and so continued whirling 
and meeting, and shaking their hands, heads, bodies, and legs, in indescribable 
attitudes, and humming in a twanging, sing-song tone, louder and louder as the 
excitement of dancing increased. At certain intervals they came to a ful! stop, 
when they made salutations to each other—sung a verse or two, and imme- 
diately afterwards re-commenced the same deplorable ceremonies. The benches 
were now again re-placed, and they sat down as before; when, in consequence 
of some of the company present, either being unwilling or unable to sup- 
press their laughter—and indeed it was almost an impossibility to restrain 


your risibility, however serious you might wish to be—one of the elders 


advanced towards the offending parties, and gave them a very stern re- 
proof. He admonished them on the indecency of coming there, uninvited 
as they were, to insult them by laughing and talking, 
the opinions they entertained respecting their forms of worship. 


sect; spoke of Christ as the head of their church; asserted that their religion 


was the only true one, and all others false ; that our Christian pastors did not 
practice what they taught, and which they themselves truly and conscientiously 
did ; and that they had been grossly libelled and misrepreseuted, &c. &c. They 


ir mode of evincing religious feeling is worthy of their tenets, At New 


The spectacle was altogether startling, | 


His observations, in- | 


Each sex began | 


They afterwards reversed the order of dance, the | 


whatever might be 
He then 
made an unconnected and rambling allusion to the peculiar tenets of their 





The Press in Spaia was still under censorship, and all editorial intelligence , insurrection, shuuld it unf 
, Must. be considered as such as had passed inspection. From these articles | Jamaica, 
it appears that those Journals eo long devoted to M. Zea's administration, begin | 
to tra thew articles to accord with the change, and speak firmly of a repre- ' 
seulative government. )} mach more uncivilized—and where mountains and fastnesses exist, which are 
The new ministry had been in power foarteen days. ‘The only great mea- | 8° favourable to insurrectionary movements and predatory incursions, We are 
meee that they had adopted during that time were, placing the nation on a war glad, nevertheless, that two small welands under favourable circumstances are 
i aps de pee tg army from 60,000 to 120,000 io and of directing about to make the experiment—in fact nothing ean be more desirable, as we 
created by Ferdinand since 1822 In the organization shall speedily Bave en op 
| of the army itis supposed that the new government are determined to put down ’ Pportunity of seeing the practical working of this great 
Don Carlos and Miguel in Portugal, and the other is that of examining into the | “"¢ '™portant measure Should the result be fortunate, it will encourage the 
causes and connections relating to the large sums named larger islands to follow the example; and should it unfortunately be otherwise, 
Phe new order of things it is suppased will almost immediately affect the his Majesty's Government will then find it necessary to consider what modiiica- 
The change of ise eres ee ee PT any | Seen of thalam may be proper to adap 
of Spain, that the authoriues to prevent excesses, had issued proclamations 
, '@ prevent the people from assembling, fearful of the consequences. 
| The Carlists appeared in different provinces, but not formidably. 

It is believed that almost the first great question that will be discussed by the 
hew government, will be the settlement of the South American States | 
All accounts agree that nothing can resist the force of the people in the es- 
tablishment of a representative government; the only fear appears to be that 
| In the great fervour for liberal principles, excesses may be committed ’ 
Extract of a letter of the 19th inst. from Madrid :-— = 
* Twe great questions are to be submitted to the Cortes. They are the 
| acknowledgment of the independence of South America, and a general arrange- 
ment of the Finances, including an acknowledgment of the Cortes’ bonds, which 


ortunately take place. It is materially different in 
Trinidad, and Demerara, where the blacks are in much larger propor- 
tion to the whites—where they are much more in the field, and consequently 


It only remains for ue to say, that our private letters from Antigua (for we 
have little fears of Bermuda), speak in the most confidential terme of the euc- 
cess of the great trial about to be made, and express the fullest reliance on the 
good conduct of the slaves, when the hour of OMANcipauion arrives, 


Canada.—We have little space for Canadian affairs this week, but we copy, 
nevertheless, the following article from the New York Courier and Enquirer, on 
| lare proceedings of the House of Assembly 
The Legislature of Lower Canada lately instituted a proceeding and .wit- 
nessed ap exhibition growing out of it—such as we venture to say was never be- 
fore seen in adeliberative body, professing to represent a civilized people. Mr 


latter will open to Spain the Stock Exchange of London. The settlement of Hame!, Advocate General of that Province, was broaght tothe bar of the House, 
| the first question is earnestly desired by al! the maritime towns, while the rest | 40d there gravely admonished and reprimanded by the Speaker for a “ breach of 
j of the country has never been able to divest itself of the hope of re-conquering privilege," And what does the reader wnagine constituted that breach! Had 
those vast and burithensome possessions. Itis wished that France should be- , ittempted to bribe any of the members? or had he knocked down the 


| come the mediator in this great reconciliation, aud] believe the new ministry 
will not delay making overtares on the subject. Your government, having so 
much interest in the prosperity of both parties, bas, no doubt, meditated upon 
the matter, and will not suffer itself to be anticipated by England, who is always 
ready to take advantage of opportunities The Queen yesterday presided at a | 
sitting of the Council of Regency, and treated all the members with great 
| affability. The prejudices she had entertained have ceased, and the personage 
of whom she was most mistrustful, she paid particular attention to, namely, the 
Marquess de las Amarillas. The Prime Minister and the Marquess have each 
had a separate conference with the French Ambassador 
of a good understanding augurs well for the future 

Extract of a letter from Cadiz, Fe 5th 

The enthusiasm of the people in the four provinces of Andalusia and at Va 


Speaker, or cow bided the Clerk’ Had he published libels on that dignified 
body collectively, or corrupted the sergeant at arms individually No, he had 
neither committed violence upon the sacred persons of the legislators or omitted 
to take off his hatin their hall, but, forseoth, be had given legal advice as it 
was his duty to do, when called on by the returning officer of a county, ona 
point connected with the discharge of that officer's duty; and the advice being 
| adverse.to the opinion of a majority of the Legislature, that body resolve that 
| said advice is a breach of their parliamentary privilege. The House send for 
hin, bring him inte its august presence, and Mr. Papineau gravely reprimands 
This commencement | him. This we believe must be considered the very ne plug ultra of arbitrary 
power. There bas at least been nothing like it since Elizabeth called her Par- 
liament to account for going counter to her royal will and prerogative, and lee- 
tured them upon passive obedience. Certainly no act of the English Parliament 
lencia is indescribable. The hymn of Riego (a patriotic song) has been again | Which after destroying the monarchy, was in the exercise of all the powers of 
| revived by the military bands and the people in general. Most of the refugees | th e Government, can be Cony ared with this arbitrary usurpation of power in the 
who were at Gibraltar have returned among us. and we are daily expecting a | Colonial Legislature. The returning officer himself was also brought in and 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| schooner with 200 constitutionalists who were exiled to Ceuta and Tanjier in | Tepritr anded We perceive that the Colonial bar convened and passed 
| Africa resolutions in strong repulsion of this inost extraordinary, and high-handed pro- 
ceeding 


The bands of Carlists are hunted in every direction, particularly in 
the province of Valencia, and must soon yield to the enthusiasm of our troops ~ 
and militia. ; THE GLEE 


The amateur club called The Glee received their friends at the City Hotel, for 


FRANCE 


A duel took place in Paris on the 29th of January between two members of | the purpose of witnessing the presentation of silver goblets to Mr. Horn 
the Chamber of Deputies—Gen Bugeaud and M. Dulong—which proved fatal | and M. L Meignen, a French musician, anda resident of Philadelphia. At the 
to the latter. George W. Lafayette was one of the seconds of M. Dulong 





sete te : pont me tee ; Vong. | same time the Club availed itself of the opportunity to delight their audience 
The Lecture of M‘Donald Clarke, on Love and Marriage, as connected with the r 


interest of Religion and Human Happiness, will be again repeated at Clinton Hall, on 
Ww ednesday Evening 19th March. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, | per cent. discount to par. 
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hy singing several fine compositions in a very supenor style. It may be recol- 
lected that the Club, some time since, offered a prize of the value of Fifty Dol- 
lars for a Glee, being the first prize ever offered for a musical composition im 


this country 














Mr. Hlorn, Mr. Meignen, and several others presented compost- 


tions, but the choice lay between the two gentlemen just named ; and the com- 
s 


mittee, after due deliberation, and without knowing who were the authors of the 


respective pieces, decided in favour of Mr. Horn, as his composition was more 
emphatically a Glee But the production of M. Meig- 
| nen, which isa delightful Quintet, was found to be so musical, so skilful, and 

From the former capital the intelligence is unimportant, and from the latter soreplete with harmony, that the Club with great liberality determined to pre- 
we have little in addition to our previous advices 
nerally tranquil 


| Since our last we have received accounts from England and France down to 
the 28th from London, and to the 31st of January from Paris. 


the required production 


The state of Europe is ge- | sent him with a silver goblet also, of the value of Thirty Dollars, ‘This was 
| accordingly done last night, in the presence of, and to the great gratification 

But an arrival direct from Cadiz brings information to the 28th of January | of, the company. 
| from Madrid, by which we learn that the liberal party is completely dominant, | 
| the Queen having resigned herself entirely to the guidance of the new ministry, 


| which consists of men who figured during the reign of the Cortes in 1822-3. 


Mr Horn, who has for some time past been in Richmond, 
was unfortunately not able to arrive in time to partake of the ceremonies, and 
his goblet consequently remains to be presented. Both vessels are very beau- 
tiful, and bear complimentary and appropriate inscriptions, but we did not learn 
There is, however, good reason to hope that it is the more sound and intelligent | the name of the manufacturer 

| of that party that now prevails. Martinez de Rosa, the leading man of the new 
cabinet, is generally respected asa patriojic, moderate and judicious person, in 
whose hands the public affairs will be safe 


The amateurs gave us about a dozen fine standard compositions, which they 
executed with great effect, and we may instance the following as having been 
* Here, in the Cool Grot" “ Bank of 
But the attractions of the evening were the 
But the result of this experiment | two original compositions, and both were pronounced by competent judges to be 
will depend upon the moderation and firmness of the leaders. If large aud 


performed with remarkable excellence 
We have then lived to see a second attempt made for the regeneration of | Violets,” “The Mouse Tower,” &c 
Spain, and we trust it will be a happy one. 





excellent ; both were encored and received with great applause, although many 
sweeping changes be made without due preparation—if well defined, well estab- | regretted that Mr. Horn was not present to give his delightful accompaniment 
lished, and vested rights be destroyed without reason and without equivalent— | to his own production 

if religion be assailed, and the prejudices of the unlettered population needlessly 
outraged, then we may expect to hear of reaction and counter revolutions, which 
will only end inthe re-establishment of tyranny, or a state of desperate anarchy that 
must speedily lead to it 


Mr. Taylor, a young gentleman lately from England, and who is the organist 
| of St. Thomas's Chorch, played the accompaniment thoughout the evening with 
great satisfaction to the company—he also executed 4 fantasia which did him 
| much credit. We cannot close without wishing the gentlemen composing this 
sent age, and the causes of its failure, are fresh in the recollection of the club al! possible success in their laudable career, and pointing out how much 
movers of this,—many, indeed, as we have intimated before, bave been actors | honour is due to them for the spirited manner in which they cultivate the art of 
in both scenes; they will, therefore, profit by the past, and we fervently hope | Glee singing, and thus disseminate one of the most delicious species of music 
avoid those shoals and quicksands which shipwrecked the Cortes of 1822. The | that can charm the ear and delight the beart 
attempts upon the Church property mainly led to failure before, and we doubt | 
not that profitting by experience, Martinez de Rosa will not revive that project | 
without due consideration, fur, however desirable a Church reform may be, nothing | UPfortunate and fatal accident ;-— 
The people of “ Truly Melancholy —We can scarcely guide the pen, #0 much are we unner- 
s ; the > ‘daltons noche, ail Gis tien: Vadis caaueiall mee ved, by the distressing circumstance which we have this day to awnounce, the 
pain are essentially 8 people, , More especially in the r 


particulars of which were conveyed to us by our messenger from St. George, 
ral and remote parts of the country, are uninformed, and receive all their notions | jast evening, where the painful subject formed the only topic of conversation. 


Fortunately the former attempt has been within the pre- 





In the Bermuda Garette of the 11th ult. we find the following account of an 


can be more difficult to effect in a Catholic country, suddenly 
















now sung again, and concluded by dancing in column opposite to each other, not 
changing position as before,but shuffling wich their feet and wringing their hands, 
on the respective places where they stood. They terminated, at length, these 
unparalleled ceremonies and solemn buffooneries, by bowing and scraping to 
each other; when the gentlemen walked op to the pegs on which they had hung 
their outer garments, put on their coats again, and passing out through the door 
by which they had entered, as the ladies through theirs, returned in procession 
to their houses, as we had seen them approach. 

Mr. Tudor speaks highly in favour of the excellent effects produced by Tem- 
perance Societies in the United States ; and the teport of the prison at Auburn 
is a striking example :— ‘ 

‘The male convicts may be classed, with reference to their former habits of 
drinking, in the following manner :-— 


of right and wrong from the clergy. ‘To offend the clergy is to offend the peo- 
ple, and, therefore, any attempt made atachange, which is repugnant to the 
priest, will, in all probability, fail, or at any rate meet with such opposition 
as to render the wisdom of the attempt very questionable. When we say the 
people, we mean those who reside in the country and at a distance from the ca- 
ralism is very prevalent. But this country population is very numerous, and living 
religious zeal, is very formidable. It was this rural population that cut off the 
armies of Napoleon—it was the same force that assisted the invasion of the Duc 





Grossly intemperate J ; . ' " - 209 d’ Angouleme—it is the same that now assist Don Carlos and Dom Miguel, and | 
Moderately intemperate - ; . . is - 257 that will again prove fatal to the Cortes, unless more prudence be exercised than | 
Temperate drinkers - . - - - - 133 in 1822. Spain has the sympathies of Europe, and the single hope of all rea- 
Total abstinence, or nearly so - - - - - 19 sonable persons is, that she will work out her regeneration without bloodshed or 
as aw civil war. 
617 


We have received Antigua papers to the 18th Feb.; they contain important 
intelligence relative to Slave Emancipation. Some of our readers are, per- 
haps, aware that on the act of the Imperial Parliameut, abolishing slavery 

| after an intermediate term of six years’ apprenticeship. being laid before the Le- 


Of this number, 346 were under the influence of ardent spirits at the time of 
the commission of their crimes. The number discharged, by pardon and ex- 
Piration of sentence, during the past year, was 133. Of these, 95 had been 
dronkards ” 

The author also speaks in the most favourable terms of emigration to Upper 
Canada, the advantages of which over settiement in America are very prominent 
The cost of land is less, the expense of clearing is less. the cost of government 
isless ; and the fertility, trade, and prospects of future wealth, are either equal 
or superior. 


the apprenticeship could be dispensed with. A communication was accordingly 
made to his Majesty's Government, offering to pass an act of the Colonial Par- 
liament of that Island, declaring all slaves free from August next, provided the 
paternal Government would dishorse the compensation money at that early 
period. The paper before us contains the reply of the Colonial Minister to thie 
proposition, in which Mr. Stanley acecepts the offer with great readiness. The 
same determination has been taken in Bermuda—the House of Assembly having 
passed a Resolution to the same effect as that of Antigua; 
teply will undoubiedly be obtained from the Government 
Augost next, the slaves of Antigua and Bermuda will be set at perfect 
The 


—~>—- 
SPAIN. 

By the ship Alfred, Captain Welsh, which arrived yesterday (Monday) from 
Cadiz, having sailed on the Sth February, advices to the latest dates were re- 
ceived. The Editors of the New York Daily Advertiser have been favoured by 
severa! distinguished exiles, now inthis city, with the perusal of letters and pa- 
pers from Madrid to the 28th January, and Cadiz to the 4th February—these 
dates are ten days later from Madrid than hare been received by the latest arri- 
vals from France or England; and being from distinguished individuals to their 
friends here, may be relied on 

These letters state that there will be no convocation of the Cortes, as known 
in 1821 and 1822, which was composed of one body ; but that a Representa- 
tive Government will be formed, consisting of two chambers. The upper, or 
higher branch, will be composed of two thirds from the higher nobility, and one 
third from the higher clergy. The lower house will consist of two hundred and 
fifty members, elected from the municipalities, viz. cities, towns, and villages 

The Queen had met the cuuncil of new ministers repeatedly, and had Leen 
treated with the utmost cordiality. 


a similar 


and entire liberty without any probation or preparation whatever 
philanthropic world wil! doubtless be anxious to learn 
is proper, however, to point out, that the nomber of field slaves in Ber- 
mu da is exceeding!ly emali—tbat the great bulk have long been domesticated— 
that is to say employed in houses and in different kinds of trades and handi- 
crafts; consequently they have already passed through the probationary state 
This is the case, oo, we believe,in some degrec, in Anticua; at all events it 





pitals, for in the towns, we believe, both in Spain and Portugal, the spirit of libe- | 


for the most part in a mountainous country, its oppositien, when urged on by | 


gislature of Antigua, it was resolved by both the Legislature and the people,that | 


Thos, then, in | 


the resvlt. I, | 


| is a small island, and the King’s forces can readily overrun and subdue any | 


| Lieutenant Orlebar, of the Royal Engineers, Mr. Scott, of the Ordnance, and 
Mr. Sands, Clerk of Works, were returning to St. George, yesterday morning, 

from Ireland Island, in a small sai! boat; just as the party had got within the 
| Ferry, a sudden squall capsized and sunk the boat Mr Sands and Mr. Scout 
were soon taken out of the water, the former alive, the latter floating, but with 
his head under water. Medical aid was as speedily as possible procured and 
every exertion made, to arrest the flight of the vital spark, by letting a quantity 
| of blood, and other means, but all proved unavailing. —The body of Lieut. Orle- 
| bar was picked up from the bottom, very near the sunkeo boat—|ife quite ex- 
tinct. He was enveloped in a large cloak; and previous to sinking, bis heart 
rending and piercing shrieks were beard at some distance. —Mr. Sands is nearly 
| recovered. 

Mrs. Drake concluded her engagement at the Park on Wednesday, when she 
took her benefit—the house wae well attended. She has, we are happy to say, 
succeeded in establishing a good reputation with the New York audience, and 
deservedly so, for she i» certainly a very clever woman, and possesses tragic 
powers of a superior order. Stage cultivation she certainly lacks, but this, we 
hope, she will yet acquire, and establish a fame that will be an honour to the 
| drama of her country She returns to us again in April. 

Mr. Power has returned, and is again playing his delightfnl characters at tho 
Park. 

The Bowery continues to attract full houses. The Maid of the Mist, \ately 
produced at that house with great splendour, is very attractive, 
| Mr. John Doyle, 12 Liberty-st . hae just published Lord Nail, a Romance, ia 
four Cantos. To which is added the Wizard's Grave, the Origin of Bacchus, 
&e,bv JM M The whole nprised in @ neat and well printed volume, 
dedicated to Mr. O'Conneli” We | vot yet had an opportunity of examining 
the merits of the production, but report speake very favourable of it 

An Emigrants Magazine has jost appeared in this city, conducted by Mr. 
A.D. Paterson. It is a very interesting work, and promises to be highly oseful 
to those for whom it is intended. Its manner of getting up is very good, and 
although publiehed wonthly, it is sold at the uncommonly low price of one dollar 
perannom. Mesers. Wiley & Co, Nassau st. are the proprietors 





AIVATE INSTRUCTION in the Hebrew and French Languages.--An Eng- 
“eh Lady of the highest respectability, who recenwed the chief pot of her Eda- 
cation in France, has commenced giving instruction the above anguages. The 
French language will be taught with the nicest attention to elegance of pronunciation. 
| The stady of the Hebrew--the most sublime and poetical of all the ancient languages 
—now forms an essential part of education in England among ladies of distinction; 
| and carries its own soommmmnonente ts 5 whey a motives of piety, love to see 
Divine Truth clothed in its own pure ongina! garb.+ 
Reference is made to the Rt. Rev. p Onderdonk, Rev. Mons. V Rev. 
Dr. Schroeder, and Rev. M. Eastburn. Cards of address my be had i this a 
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DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 
[Concluded from the 3d 

On reaching —— Hall, in the evening, | found that the news, with the de- 
livery of which I fancied myself especially and exclusively charged, bad by some 
means or other found ite way to her Ladyship at an early bour in the afternvon 
of the preceding day. She had been but slightly agitated on hearing it; and 
the first words she murmured, were @ prayer that the Almighty would make the 
intelligence the means of ber bosband’s restoration to reason; but for herself, 
she expressed perfect resignation to the Divine will, and a hope that the conso- 
Istions of religion might not be withdrawn from her during the litle interval that 
lay between her and herealier. Surely that pure prayer, proceeding from the 
depths of a broken beart, through guileless lips, found favour with her merciful 
Maker Surely it was bis influence that diffused thenceforth serenity and peace 
throughout the chamber of the dying sufferer; that extracted the keen thorn of 
mental agony; that healed the broken spirit, while it gently dissolved the ele- 
ments of life—kiodling, amid the decaying fabric of an earthly tabernacie, that 
light of faith aud bope which shines, 

* Most vigorous, when the body dies" 

Come hither a moment, ye that doubt, or deny the existence of such an in- 
fluence ; approach with awful steps this death-bed chamber of youth, beauty, 
rank—of al! loveliness in womanhood, and dignity in station—hither! and say, 
do youcall THis “the deathbed of hope—the young spirit's grave!’ Who is it 
that bath rolled back from this sacred chamber-door the boisterous surges of this 
world's disquietude, and * bidden them that they come not near’ 

It wae true that Lady Anne was dying, and dying under bitter circomstances, 
as far as mere earthly considerations were concerned ; but was it hard to die 
surrounded by such on atmosphere of “ peace that passeth understanding '” 

I found my sweet patieat surrounded by her sisters, and one or two other la- 
dies, propped up with pillows ina sort of couch, drawn before the fire, whose 
strong light fell full upon her face, and shewed me what havoc grief had made of 
her once beautiful features. She was then scarcely eight-and-twenty ; and yet 
you might have guessed her nearly forty! The light with which her full eyes 
once sparkled had passed away, and left them sunk deep in their sockets, laden 
with the gloom of death. Her cheeks were hollow, and the deep bordering of 
her cap added to their wasted and shrunken appearance, One of her sisters—a 
very lovely woman—was sitting close beside ber, and had always been considered 
her image ; #las, what a woflul disparity was now visible ! 

Lady Sarah, my patient's youngest sister, was stooping down upon the floor, 
when | entered, in search of her sister's wedding ring, which had fallen froma 
finger no jouger capable of filling it. “ You had better wind a little silk about 
it,” whispered Lady Anne, as her sister was replacing it on the attenuated, ala- 
baster-hued finger from which it had dropped. I do not wish it to be ever re- 
moved again. Do it, love! Her sister, in tears, nodded acquiescence, and 
left the room with the ring, while I seated myself in the chair she had quitted 
by her sister’saide. I had time to ask only a few of the ordinary questions, 
when Lady Sarah re-appeared at the door, very pale, and beckoned vut one of 
her sisters to communicate the melancholy intelligence, that moment received, 
that their father, the old Earl, who had travelled up from Ireland, though 
in an fofirm state of health, to see his dying daughter, at her earnest request,— 
had expired upon the road! In afew minotes, al! present had, one by one, left 
the room, in obedience to similar signals at the door, and I was left alone with 
Lady Anne 

* Doctor,”’ said she, calmly, “I am afraid something alarming has happened 
See how they have hurried fromthe room! | observed Sarah, through the glass,” 
said she, pointing te to a dressing-glass that stood 80 as to reflect whatever tuok 
place at the door. “ Are you aware of any thing thathas happened’” I solemnly 
assured her to the contrary. She sighed—but evinced not the slightest agitation 

T hope they will tell me all; whatever it is, I thank God I believe I can bear 
it! But, Doctor,” she pursued in the same calm tone, * whatever that may be, 
let me take this opportunity of asking you a question or two aboat—Sir Henry. 
Whevp did you see him!” I told her 

“ Have you much hope of his case!”—lI hesitated 

“ Pray, Doctor, be frank witha dying woman!” said she, with solemnity 
“Heaven will vouchsate me strength to hear whatever you may have to tell me ; 
—How is it!” 

“1 —~J—fear—that at present—at least, he is no worse, and certainly far more 
tranquil than formerly.’ 

* Does he know of the event of Saturday! 

** Bat little, my lady. He did not seem quite to comprehend it.” 
her head slowly, and sighed 

* LT hope your Ladyship has received consolation from the intelligence !” 

** Alas, what should it availme! But there is my child. Thank God, he 
will not now be—a beggar! Heaven watch over bis orphan years!” I thought 
a tear trembled in ber eye, but it soon disappeared. Doctor,” she added ina 
fainter tone even than before, for she was evidently greatly exhausted, * one 
word more! lam afraid my weakness has from time to time occasioned you 
much trouble—in the frequent attempts | have madeto see my bhusband—my 
poor lost Henry !""—She paused for several seconds. ‘ But the word is spoken 
from on high; I shall never see him again on this side the grave! I have writ- 
tena letter to him, which I wish to be delivered to him after [ am no more, pro- 
vided—be be capable—of—of"—again she paused. “It is lying in my port- 
fouille below, and is sealed with black. It contains a lock of my hair, and | have 
written » few lines—but nothing that can pain bim. Will you take the charge 
of it!" [bowed in respectiu! acquiescence. She extended ber wasted fingers 
towards me, in token of ber satisfaction. Ican give the reader, I feel, no ade- 
quate idea of the solemn, leisurely utterance with which all the above was spo- 
ken. In her manner there was the profound composure of consciously approxch- 
ing dissolution. She seemed beyond the reach of her former agitation of feel- 
ing—shielded, as it were, with a mereiful apathy. I sat beside ber, in silence, 
for about a quarter of an hour. Her eyes were closed, and I thought she was 
dozing. Presently one of her sisters, hey eyes swollen with weeping, stepped 
softly into the room, and sat down beside her. 

“Who is dead, love!” enquired Lady Anne, without opening hereyes. Her 
sister made noreply, and there was a pause. ‘ He would have been here be- 
fore this, but for ’—muttered Lady Anne, breaking off abruptly. Still her sis- 
ter made no reply. * Yes—I feel it; my father is dead!" exclaimed Lady Anne, 
adding, in a low tone, “if I had but strength to tell you of my ¢ream last 
night! call them all in—call them all in; and I will try, while T have strength,” 
she continued, with more energy and distinctness than I had heard during the 
evening. Her eye opened suddenly, and settled upon her sister 

* Do not delay—call them all in to hear my dream!" Her sister, with a sur- 
prised and alarmed air, hastened to do her bidding. . 

“They imagine I do, not see my father!” exclaimed Lady Anne, her eve 
glancing at me with sudden brightness. “There he is—he wishes to see his 
children around him, poor old man!" A faint and somewhat wila smile lit her 
pale features fora moment. “T hear them on the stairs—they most not find me 
thos. [am getting cold!’ She suddenly rose from her chair, drew her dress 
aboot her, and walked to the bed. Her maid that moment entered. and as- 
sisted in drawing the clothes over her I followed, and begged her to be calm. 


How did it affect him?” 
She shook 


Her pulse fluttered fast under my finger 
“T should not have hastened so much,” said she, feebly, “but he is beckon- 
ing tome!” At this moment her sisters entered the room. “ The lights are 


ing out, and yet I see him!" she whispered, almost inarticulately. ** Julia— 
Sarah— Plizabeth—Elizabeth—FEliza—E|"—she murmured ; her cold hand sud- 
denly closed upon my fingers, end T saw that the brief struggle was over! 

Her poor sisters, thus in one day doubly bereaved, were heart-broken. What 
a house of mourning was —— liall! I felt that my presence was oppressive 
What could I do to alleviate grief so profound—tostanch wounds sv recent ! 
I therefore took my leave shortly after the decease of Lady Anne. As I was 
walking down the grand staircase, I was overtaken by the nutsery-maid, carrying 
down the little orphan son of her ladyship. 

* Well, my poor little boy,” said 1, stopping her, and patting the child on 
the cheek, ‘‘ what brings you about so late as this!” 

** ‘Deed, sir,” replied the girl, sobbing, “I don't know what has come to 
Master Harry to-night! He was well enough all day ; but ever since seven 
o'clock, he's been so restless, that we didn't know what to do with him. He's 
now dozing, and then waking; and hislittle moans are very sadto hear. Hadn't 
he better have some quieting physic, sir !” 

The child jovked. indeed, all she said. 
litue face was flushed and feverish 

« Has he asked after his mamma ! 

“ Yes, sir, often, poor dear thing! He wants to go to her; he says he will 


He turned from the light, and his 


sleep with her to-night, or he won't goto bed atall,” said the girl, sobtung; | 


“and we daren't tell him that—that—he's no mamma to go to any more ! 


T thought of the raruer—then of the son—then of the precious link between | 


thém that lay severed and broken in the chamber above ; and with moist eyes 

and a quivering lip, kissed the child and left the Hall. It was a wretched 

November night. The scene without harmonized with the gloom within. The 

country all around was wrapped ina dreary w -sheet of snow ; the sleet 

came down without ceasing ; and the wind moaned as it were a dirge for the 

dead. Alas forthe dead! Alas for the early dead! The untimely dead ! 
Alas, alas, for the faving ! : 


. Nov 8h. —« On Sunday, the 6th November, at Hail, of rapid 





decline, Lady Anne, wife of Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart, and third daughter of 





the late Right Hon. the ear! of , whom she survived only one day.” 
Such was the record of my sweet patient's death that appeared in to-day's 
pee Alas, of what a sam of woes are these brief entries the exponents | 
ow little does the eye that hastily scans them see of the vast accumulations 
of suffering which are there represented ! 







[Bear with me, kind reader ' 
conctading extracts from this mournful portion of my Diary 
sorrows of actual life 


it to his heart.” 

Now Gh to 14th inclusive —Between these periods I called several times at 
Somerfield House, but saw little alteration in Sir Henry's depostment or pour- 
suits, except that he was at times, I heard, very thoughtful, and bad entirely laid 
aside his tale,—taking, in its place, tochess. He grew very intimate with the 





Henry, to be the king. More than orce, the keeper warned Dr. Y to inter- 
fere for the purpose of separating them, for be feared lest they should be secretly 
concerting some dangerous scheme or other. Dr. Y watched them closely, 
but did not consider it necessary to interrupt their intercourse. 
Henry, one evening, sitting with his frend the king, and their two keepers, very 





ing snatches of a drinking-song, which were attempted to be echoed by his ma- 
jesty, plainly far gone 
alarm at their allowing two madmen the use of wine 

“ Lord, Doctor,” sail one of them, smniling, taking a decanter, and pouring 
cate a man.” 

I did—it was toast and water, of which the two lunatics had drunk several 
decanters, complaining all the while of their being allowed nothing but sherry ! 
I need hardly add, that they had, in a manner, talked, and laughed, and sung 
themselves tipsy ' 

Wednesday, Nov. 16-—This was the day appointed for the funeral of Lady 
Anne, which J wasinvited toattend. I set apart, therefore, a day for that 
melancholy, that sacred purpose. I was satisfied that no heavier heart could 
follow her to the grave than mine 

It was a fine frosty day. ‘The sky was brightly, deeply blue, and the glorious 
sun was there, dazzling, but apparently not warming, the chilly earth. AsI 
drove slowly down tothe Hall, about noon, with what aching eyes did I see here 
ascarlet-jacketed huntsman, there, a farmer at his work whistling; while the 
cheery sparrows, fluttering about the bare twigs, and chirruping loudly, jarred 
upon my excited feelings, and brought tears into my eyes, as I recollected the 
words of the Scotch song, 


“ Ye'll break my heart, ye merry birds!” 


In vain I strove to banish the hideous image of Sir Henry from my recollection 
—he seemed to stand gibbering over the corpse of his lady! — Hall was 
a spacions building, and a blank and desolate structure it looked from amidst the 
leatless trees—all its windows closed—nothing stirring about it but the black 
hearse, mourving-coaches and carriages, with coachmen and servants in sable 
silk hat-bands. On descending, and entering the Hall, I hastened out of the 
gloomy bustie of the undertaker’s arrangements below, to the darkened drawing- 
room, which was filed with the distinguished relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased—a silent, mournful throng! Well. it was not long before her remains, 
together with those of her father, the Earl of —, were deposited in the 
vault which held many members of their ancient family. I was not the only 
one whose feeling overpowered him during the ceremony. and unfitted me, in 
some measure, for the duty which awaited me on my return, of ministering pro- 
fessionally to the heart-broken sisters. 

It was at a late hour that we separated for our respective chambers. ‘That 
allotted to me had been the one formerly occupied by Sir Henry aud his lady, 
and was a noble, but to me, gloomy room. ‘Though past one o'clock, I did not 
think of geting into bed, but trimmed my lamp, drew a chair to the tabie beside 
the fire, and having brought with me pen, ink, and paper, began writing, amongst 
other things, some of these meinoranda, which are incorporated in this narra- 
tive, for I felt too excited to think of sleep. Thus I had been engaged for some 
twenty minutes or half an hour, when I laid down my pen to listen—for, unless 








How solemn was the silence at that “ witching hour!” 
curtains of the window, which I had partially drawn aside, was seen the moon, 
casting ber lovely smiles upon the sleeping earth, all quiet as im her immediate 
presence. How tranquil was all before me, how mournful all within! The 
very room in which I was standing had been occupied, in happier times, by her 
whose remains had that day been deposited in their last cold resting-place' At 
length more dreary thoughts—of Somerfield—of its wretched insensate tenant, 
flitted across my mind. I drew back again the curtain, and, returning to the 
chair I had quitted, resumed my pen. Again, however, I heard the sound of 
music ; I listened, and distinguished the tones of a voice, accompanied by a 
guitar, singing the melancholy air, * Charlie is my darling.” with exquisite 
simplicity awd pathos. I stepped again to the window, for the singer was evi- 
dently standing close before it. 1 gently drew aside a little of the curtain, and 
saw two figures, one ata little distance, the other very near the window. The 
latter was the minstrel, who stood exactly as a Spaniard is represented in such 
circumstances —a short cloak over his shoulders ; and the colour fled from my 
cheeks. my eyes were almost blinded, for I perceived it was—Sir Henry, accom- 
panied by the wretch whom he had treated as “the king!” I stood staring at 
him unseen, asif transfixed, ull he completed the song. He paused. “ They 
all sleep sound,” he exclaimed with a sigh, looking up with a melancholy air at 
the windows—* Wake, lady-love, wake!’ He began again to strike the strings 
of his guitar, and was commencing a merry air, when a window was opened 
overhead. He looked up suddenly—a faint shriek was heard from above—Sir 
Henry flung away his guitar, and, followed by his companion, sprong out of 
sight ina moment! Every one inthe house was instantly roused. The shriek 
I had heard was that of Lady Elizabeth—the youngest sister of Lady Anne— 
who had recognised Sir Henry ; and it was providential that I happened to be on 
the spot. Oh, what a dreadfal scene ensued! Servants were sent out. as 
soon as they could be dressed, in all directions, in pursuit of the fogitives, whu 
were not, however, discovered till daybreak. Sir Henry's companion was then 
found, lurking under one of the arches of a neighbouring bridge, half dead with 
cold ; but be either could not, or would not, give any information respecting the 
Baronet. Two keepers arrived post at the Hall by seven o'clock, in search of 
the fugitives ‘ 

It was inconceivable how the madmen could have escaped. They had been 
very busy the preceding day whispering together in the garden, but had art 
enough to disarm any suspicion that circumstance might excite, by a seeming 
quarrel. Each retired in apparent anger to bis apartment ; and when the keepers 
came to summon them to supper, both had disappeared 


joming, and their destination, therefore, baffled conjecture. 


capture—but with no success. No tidings were received of him for upwards 


admission of a new porter, as the owner of the house. Enquiry was soon made 
and he was recognised with a shriek hy some of the female domestics. He was, 
really, no longer a Junatic—though he was believed such for several days. He 
gave, however, unequivocal! evidence of his restoration to reason—but the grief 
and agony occasioned by discovering the death of his lady, threw him into a 
nervous fever, which left hin, at the end of five months, * more dead than alive.” 





vey him towards the Continent. He never returned to England: but I often 
heard from him, and had the satisfaction of knowing that for several years he 
enjoyed tolerable health, though the prey of unceasing melancholy. The death 
of his son however, which happened eight years after the period when the events 
| above related occurred, was a voice from the grave, which he listened to with 
| resagnation 
the first of these papers. I shal! neverforget that truly amiable. thoogh unfortu- 
nate individual, whose extraordinary sufferings are here related under a disguise 
absolutely impenetrable to more than one or two living individuals. They wil! 
| suffer the public to gather, undisturbed, the solemn instruction which I humbly 
| hope and believe this narrative is calculated to afford, as a vivid and memorable 
illustration of that passage from Scripture already quoted, and with which, never- 
| theless, I conclude this melancholy history—‘And im my prosperity, said, } shail 
| never be moved. Lord, by thy favour thou hast made my mountain to stand strong : 
thou didst hide thy face; and Iwas troubled !” 


} 
CONNUBIALITIES. 


and expressions of it 


Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness or misery; the marriage of | 


love is pleasant, the marriage of interest easy, and a marriage where both meet, 
happy 


want of virtue, so others preserve theirs by their discretion only. 
Women are pleased with coortship, and the most disdainful cannot but be 
complaisant to those that tell them of their attraction 


man's reserve or a wile’s forwardness. 


| Women are generally accessories to their own dishonour; for did they not 
i flatter themselves, men could not so easily deceive them. 


Suffer me to lay before you yet one or two brief | 
If your tears flow. | because they are the most difficult to practise. 





if your feelings are touched, believe me. ‘tis not with romaace—it is with the | 
“Tt is better to go to the house of mourning than to go | several, concludes herself no more than a cuquet. 


to the house of feasting ; for that is the end of ali men—and the living will lay | 
| dence. 


crazy gentleman above mentioned, who wae imagined, both by himself and Sir 
| harmony in the world 


I found Sir | 
boisterous over their wine. Sir Henry staggered towards me, on my entry, sing- | 


I remonstrated with the keepers, fol! of indignation and | 
| greatest possession, health ; the greatest ease, is sleep; and the greatest medi- 


out a glass of its contents, ** taste it, and see how mach it would take to intuxi- | 
endure the perpetual scolding of his wife? 














Advertisements were issued in all directions, offering a large reward for his | 


of a week , when he one day suddenly made his appearance at the Hall, towards | 
dusk, very pale and bhaggard—his dress in a wretched state—and demanded | 


Had I not attended him throughout, I declare I could not have recognised Sir | 
Henry Harleigh in the haggard, emaciated figure, closely muffied up from head 
to foot, and carried into an ample travelling chariet-and-four, which was to con- | 


He died, and was buried in Italy, shortly after the publication of | 


Love is the epitome of our whole duty; and all the endearments of society, | 
so long as they are lawful and honest, are not only consistent with, but parts | 


Women go further in love than men, but women outstrip them in friendship. | 
As some women lose their reputation rather for want of discretion than for | 





March 13, 


Valour was assigned to men, and chastity to women, as their principal v 





A woman that has but one lover thinks herself to be no coquet: she that has 
Reciprocal love is justice; constant love is fortitude ; secret love is pru- 
It is the hardest thing in love to feign it where it is not, or hide it where i; 


ir ; but it is easier counterfeited than concealed. 
Women tell us they would not sin if we did not tempt them. We answer, 


| we should not tempt them if they did not invite us. 


The face of ber we love is the fairest of sights, and her voice the sweetest 


A man is more reserved on his friend's concerns than his own; @ woman, on 
the contrary, keeps her own secret better than another's. 

A woman will think herself slighted if she is not courted, yet pretends to 
know herself too well to believe your flattery. 

Absence is to love what fasting is tothe body; a little stimulates it, but a 
long abstinence is fatal. 

The greatest pleasure of life is love; the greatest treasore, contentment ; the 


cine, a troe friend. 

Alcibiades being astonished at Socrates’ patience, asked him how he could 
* Why,” said he. * as they do 
who are accustomed to the ordinary noise of wheels to draw water.” 

There is an old Italian saying, that women are magpies at the dvor, syrens 
at the window, saints in the church, and devils in the house. 

In marriage, prefer the person before wealth, virtue before beauty, and the 
mind before the body ; then you have a wife, a friend, and a companion. 

sew = 





O EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS OF GOOD CHARACTER —A select 

association, consi-ting of a few gentlemen of character and standing, are ready 
to sell lands in a Colonization-grant in Texas, at a low sum per acre. They have 
most respectable agents at this moment on the spot; the }and and climate are every 
way desirable ; and it is‘the intention of the parties interested, to persevere in their 
operations, and to look to the welfare of their settlers. None but worthy people will 
be allowed to go upon the property. It will be sold in pieces, consisting of city and 
farm lots of 177 186-1000 acres, or 4428 402-1000 acres, 

Settlers can, if they please, take advantage of a vessel which the association shortly 
intend to charter; and the Captain of which (whois now on his way from Texas) 
intends to be a settler upon the Lands. For price and other conditions apply to 

CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsel & Secretary to the Association, 

March 15-1f.] No. 2, William Street, near Hanover Square. 








T having been stated to G. G. SCHNEIDER (the sole proprietor and inventor 

of his Russia Medicated Hare Shins,) that sundry Furriers are selling a spurious 
article: notice is hereby given that no Furrier will be allowed, onany account, to be- 
come a vender of Schneider’s Medicated Russia Hare Skins. These skins are worn 
with the fur next the skin, on the chest, as a preventative tocoughs and colds. For la- 
dies, on the inside of the corset, as high as convemient. {March 15, tf] 











tcf If MR. HENRY BARRET, B. A., Pembreke college, Cambridge, Eng. 
land, by profession a Tutor, who arrived in New York in the ship Amity, from Lon- 
don, in August last, has not yet left America for Europe to perform a duty that grati- 
tude and principle demands at his hands, he is most earnestly requested and advised 
to do so, without further delay. ‘ . 

Autograph Letters from the Clergyman and Nobleman whose testimonials Mr. 
Barrett has, as well as letters from himself, may be produced if necessary, shewing 
his reasons for quitting Europe. ; 

The Attorney Sp is acting contrary to every honest principle, which Barrett 
can ascertain by writing to his brother-in-law P., or to O. W. (March 15--3t. 








AVILION HOTEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA.--The subscriber, having taken 

the Pavilion Hotel, on the British side ot Niagara Falls, and having made ar- 
rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior description, 
is about to open that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of that 
pre-eminent of Nature’s works, he will exert himself te provide refresl ments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be kept 
at the Pavilion, who are not found competent to give satisfaction, both in capacity and 


my ears had deceived me, I heard the sound of soft music at a little distance. | disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may 
Through the crimson | putup at the House. 


The public may depend upon finding accommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what it is usua! to meet with in such places, as the subscriber will be un- 
ceasing in his efforts to please, the only means by which he can hope to be successful. 


March 15.-tf.] CHAS. ATKINSON, 





Villiam street, New York Jan. 6. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—(New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York en the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each month. 





| P BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.6 
e\ 








Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov, 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug.30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 
New Ship, | J. Taubman, | Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30, 


The above packet: are slips of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests ef importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. ‘The price 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty doll.rs; for which, each pas- 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and -tores of the best 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, ap- 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Daye of Sailing from 
ew- York. ondon, 

Ontario, Sebor, \June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1, 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar.l, “16 “ i6, ** 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, ; “* 16, * 16, ** 16,May 1, Sep.1, Jan. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, jAug. 1, Dec, 1, Aprill, “16, “ 16, * 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, } ** 16, “ 16, “* 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan.1, May 1,! “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
President, Moore “16, “* 16, “ 16,\July 1, Nov.1, Mar. |, 





, ¢ . 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, builtin this erty of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and exper 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 


| tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
| be provided. 


The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors ofthe several Liverpool Packet Limes, is now fixed 


It was supposed that | at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
they bad mounted some of the very many coaches that traversed the road ad- | established rates tht are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
| the ships. 


For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 
and to different parts of England. 4 er 

NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—OLD LINE. 
The Old Line of Packets will be continued by the subscribers, to sail frem N-York 


and Liverpool, on the Ist and 16th of each month, with the exception that when the 
sailing day falls on Sunday, the ships will sail the succeeding Monday. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May !, Sept.1,'Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Hiberma, Wilson, “16, ‘16, “ 16,!Mar. 1, July i, Nov. |, 
Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Europe, Maxwell, “16, © Sh 16,),A pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. }, 
South America, {Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1j “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Britannia, Sketchley, “16, “ 16, “ 16)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
Orpheus, Glover, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1{ “ 16, * 16, “ 16 
North America, Dixey, “16, “ 16, “ 16,Jume 1, Oct. 1, eb. ly 








These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furmshed 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which Wi 
be found on board, For freight or passage apply to 

ARING, BROTHERS, & CO., Liverpool, and to 
GOODHUE & CO., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters.  Dauagt Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New-York. Havre. 

Sully, C.A. Fortes Dee. 8, April 8, Aug. 8,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. ly 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “16, “16, 16) * 8, * 8 “8 
Rhone, J. Rockett,| “24, “ 28,. “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, % 16 
Formosa, W. B, Orne,|Jan. 8, May 8,Sept. §,|Mar. 1, July 1 N-2 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows] “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) “ 8, “ 8 & & 
Manchester, Weiderholdt] “* 24, “24, “24, “ 16, “ 16, 16, 
Charlemagne, ierce, Feb. 8, June 8, Oct. 8,/April 1, Aug. |, Dee. \, 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,) “* 16, “ 16, “ 16) “ 8 “ 8 | ry 
Poland, Richardson, ‘* 24, “* 24, “ 24,) ** 16, “ 16, ‘ 
Albany, Hawkins, |Mar. 8, July 8, Nov.8,)May I, Sept. 1, Jan. NY 
Havre C.Stedderd| “ 16, °16, “167 " & © & | 6 
Henri IV. J. Castoff. | “ 24, “24, “24'} “ 16, “ 16, ' 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo 


dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve 
| nience, including wines and stores of every description. 
Some men say that it is hard to determine which is the more troublesome, a | S¥>seribers at New York, will be forwarded by them packets free of 
* | the expenses actually incurred. 


Goods sent to either of the 
all charges except 


C. BOLTON, PUX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wail st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South et. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 





etc 


